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— BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION — 


Fie PARKE YOUNG (Giannini and 
Bancitaly), although only thirty-two, 
is at the head of the Department of 
Economics of Occidental College at Los 
Angeles, where, during last April, he 
arranged a popular Institute of Finance. 
He has toured Europe as Director of the 
Federal Foreign Currency and Exchange 
Investigation, knows Central America in 
the same way, and has only one failing, 
an addiction to the music of the marimba, 
which he strums in his odd moments. 
Of the present article, he says: “The 
subject is a rather complicated one, and 
shot full of personal feelings and animos- 
ities, which makes its treatment difficult.” 


Theodore L. Badger (Why Sir Wilfred 

Grenfell?) is not so old that he does 
not remember his school days, for it 
was only in 1922 that he was graduated 
from Yale. After which he did Harvard 
Medical School and is now a humble 
interne at The Massachusetts General 
Hospital. So much for fundamentals. 
His real adventures came in the summers 
of 1920 and 1926 when he went with 
Dr. Grenfell on those famous northern 
trips which furnish material for the 
present article. 


Arthur Newton Pack (Blood Money 

for Eagles), President of the American 
Nature Association and author of allied 
works, insists that while he could address 
the trees familiarly by their first names, 
until he met his wife he did not know a 
bird from a wild flower. For some years, 
however, his hobby has been making 
movies of wild life, and whenever away 
from their home in Princeton, New Jersey, 
he and Mrs. Pack may be found toting 
their cameras in the pursuit of eagles or 
mountain goats or lying in wait to catch 
a beaver in the act of dam building. 


Cornelius F. Collins (Crime—A Criti- 

cal Analysis), a Judge of the New 
York Court of General Sessions, has all 
sorts of heavy interests connected with 
child welfare, drug evils, and other phases 
of “socialized jurisprudence”. Although 
considerably occupied in ways of the law 
he has found time to give guidance to a 
family consisting of a wife, eight children 
and three grandchildren and still spares 


some time for diversion. He is a “radio 
fan” and fond of sports and exercise, 
besides that “of discretion”, including 
golf, although his friends say if he were 
not a better speaker and lawyer than 
golfer his reputation would not argue 
so well for success. 


Corinne Roosevelt Robinson (Is 

Divorce the Way Out?), as every one 
knows, is Mrs. Douglas Robinson, née 
Roosevelt, whose early years were spent 
in the household that distinguished itself 
by its interest in broad national questions. 
Following in her father’s footsteps as 
patron of the New York Orthopedic 
Hospital, she is now its vice-president. 
Her list of other civic activities is a long 
one, and includes being a founder of The 
Colony Club, a member of the Republican 
State Executive Committee, while also 
serving the Red Cross, the Fatherless 
Children of France, and the War Work 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. 


Ruth S. Brooks (Travail in Travel) 

acknowledges that the only unusual 
fact about herself is that, in the light of 
the present day, she likes housekeeping 
and does not like clubs! Friends, a 
garden, a book, a concert, Gloucester in 
summer, Europe now and then, spell 
happiness and _ satisfaction to her. 
“Swarthmore,” says Mrs. Brooks, “where 
my husband is a professor in the college, 
is as nearly suited to such an existence 
as any place I can imagine.” 


( Arthur R. Blessing (Airships versus 
Airplanes) speaks from Way Down 
East. Graduate of Cornell University, 
he is now Librarian at the Naval War 
College at Newport, Rhode Island. No 
doubt he gets out his tennis balls and has 
a set or two of the game when the fashion- 
able colony advances upon this summering 
place. Yet his serious activities do not 
abate and are expressed in writings along 
the line of national economy. Again in 
winter recreation calls to him through 
the hobby of building up toy ship models 
and yielding to the love of music. 


Catherine Beach Ely (Hokum of 
the Intelligentzia) comes in for an 
invidious comparison at the hands of a 


~ BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION — 


writer to this month’s department As 
Others See It. Here we would say that 
she was born of “bookish people”, lived 
in an Ohio town, took years of residence 
study in Europe, and now devotes herself 
to the “plodding pen and the clicking 
typewriter”. Summer strolls through 
picturesque New England contrast with 
the stimulus of her winter life in New York 
City, where she feels the tingle of human 
striving in city streets and gets the mental 
challenge of Twentieth Century America. 


— Reed (The Oarsman’s 

A. E. F.) is one of the outstanding 
sport writers of America. For many 
years his column, signed “Right Wing” 
in The New York Evening Post, was 
eagerly read by those who wanted a 
clear-cut interpretation of the important 
events in the world of athletics. 


C. H. Bretherton (Putting “Pep” 

Into The Church) writes from the 
point of view of an unusual person 
viewing the recent row in the Church of 
England. A London man about town, 
an indefatigable newspaper writer, and 
a friend to many notables, this author 
appreciates an American public as an 
audience for things British. His Ozford 
and Asquith and Too Much Democracy 
are to be recalled as very recent contribu- 
tions to these pages. 


Joseph Lee (Play for Young and 
id), a Bostonian, supposes that the 
reason he is sensitive on the subject of 
playgrounds is because he had great luck 
in that respect himself. Although now a 
dignified LL.D., he once was detected in 
itemizing some of his boyhood advan- 
tages, which were as follows: One ocean 
fitted with islands, fish, boats, reefs and 
other hazards; a cow pasture and several 
barns with horses, pigs and the smells 
appropriate thereto. Also winter and 
summer woods, climbing-trees, a muddy 
marsh, a brook to play in, ponds to skate 
on; and a flooded meadow running far 
in among the trees. Coasts, both on 
the crust cross country and in the streets, 
were duly furnished with pungs, sleighs 
and a considerable number of funerals 
to turn out for. It goes without saying, 
that with these enjoyments went those 


further attributes of Nature, the stars, 
moon and sunsets appurtenant to the 
above joys. In addition our author 
prides himself that he had a theatre, also 
pianos and violins; and uncles who acted 
plays, sketched, and read Shakespeare. 


William W. Hall, Jr. (On Gandhi's 

Front Porch) has been instructor in 
history for the last few years at Robert 
College, Constantinople, where many 
religious faiths meet and mingle with the 
common aim of achieving an education. 
Before Mr. Hall felt qualified to teach 
this miniature League of Nations he was 
graduated from Hotchkiss School and 
Princeton University, where he 
tinguished himself in public speaking. 
Of his wanderings abroad he says, “I 
have travelled extensively, often under 
unusual circumstances, in Anatolia, the 
Great Syrian Desert, Mesopotamia, the 
Persian Gulf, India and Kashmir—some- 
times trekking, sometimes on board 
cargo-carries.”” We refrain from pointing 
out the evident youthfulness of this our 
contributor for fear that it would seem 
that our entire issue were mainly in the 
hands of individuals on the tender side of 


fifty. 
Percival White (Titus to Laertes) is 


on his serious side a marketing 
counselor, and noted thereby for author- 
ship of various weighty publications on 
business and budgeting. In his leisure 
moments he cares for sport, yachting 
being his favorite diversion. Of May- 
flower ancestry, born in Massachusetts, 
educated not only at Harvard but in 
Honolulu, his writings will appeal to 
those who endorse the non-commercial 
side of athletic pastimes. 


Geraldine P. Dilla (Shakespeare and 

Harvard) is Associate Professor of 
English in Hollins College, Virginia, but 
has been interested in almost everything 
from mathematics tomusic and art. Her 
recreation is work—the labor of organiz- 
ing, managing, and conducting her own 
European tours every summer. Inter- 
preting the Continent to American 
college people leaves little leisure for 
“that modern species of adventure— 
writing”’. 


dis- - 


ERHAPS a few words of explanation of 
the plan for the selection of the reading 
matter listed at the bottom of this page will 
not be amiss before we plunge into the con- 
sideration of current books. I have chosen 
four relatively recent volumes that have a 
direct bearing upon the situation in China 
today, which has recently made its way 
back to the first pages of the newspapers, and 
which is certain to appear there many times 
before a stable state of affairs is reached. 

Of these four, the first, Nicholas Roose- 
velt’s, is the most recent, and one of the best. 
Paul Monroe’s book on China is valuable, 
and so are both the Upton Close and Na- 
thaniel Peffer volumes, however much we 


THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 
BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


may disagree with some af the conclusions 
and prophecies of the latter two. As for the 
other selections, they are in keeping with an 
old tradition of THe NortH AMERICAN 
Review in that they have been made with a 
view to presenting varied aspects of Ameri- 
can life. Our own cultural landscape grows 
steadily richer, more fascinating, and more 
worthy of study. 


A Young Franco-American 


One of its interesting current phenomena 
is the success of a young American novelist 
who writes in French and whose books in 
translations have already gained him a high 
place in the critical opinion of this country. 


THE RESTLESS PACIFIC, by Nicholas 
Roosevelt. (Scribner) 
A clear, intelligent presentation of the greatest 
contemporary world-drama. 
ALICE IN THE DELIGHTED STATES, by 
Edward Hope. (MacVeagh) 
A columnist looks at and laughs at current 
American foibles. 
ANDREW JOHNSON: PLEBEIAN AND 
PATRIOT, by Robert W. Winston. (Holt) 
A stirring biography and a graphic story of the 
most troublous period in our history. 


II 


CHINA: A NATION IN EVOLUTION, by Dr. 
Paul Monroe. (Macmillan) 
A readable study of Chinese history, culture and 
contemporary problems. 
UP EEL RIVER, by Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague. (Macmillan) 


Delightful tales of Tony Beaver, the Paul Bun- 
yan of the West Virginia mountains. 
THE ISLAND WITHIN, by Ludwig Lewisohn. 
(Harper) 
A significant contribution in good fiction to the 
race question in America as it applies to the 
Jew. 


A Variety of Good Reading for Long Summer Days 


Ill 


THE REVOLT OF ASIA: THE END OF THE 
WHITE MAN’S DOMINION, by Upton 
Close. (Putnam) 

A somewhat sensational, but prophetic examina- 
tion of the future of the white race in the East. 

OLD ENCHANTMENT, by Larry Barretto. 
(John Day) 

A novel of the old and the new in New York. 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE OF 
TODAY, by G. H. Edgell. (Scribner) 

An excellent examination of one of our most 
exciting arts, well illustrated. 


IV 


THE WHITE MAN’S DILEMMA, by Nathan- 
iel Peffer. (John Day) 
The subtitle, “A Study of the Climax of the Age 
of Imperialism” is the key to this provocative 
book 


SPLENDOR, by Ben Ames Williams. (Dutton) 

A memorable novel about Boston and a news- 
pa an’s life. 

THE TEMPTATION OF ANTHONY AND 
OTHER POEMS, by Isador Schneider. 
(Boni and Liveright) 

One of the best long poems of the day, with other 
examples of experimental verse, the title 
poem important for its comment upon an angle 
of American life. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER 


The North 


American Review 


announces 


for its forthcoming (August) number the 
following features of timely interest: 


CONQUISTADOR FOR SCIENCE 


Muna Leg, the brilliant Spanish American author, gives a_fascinatin sy ne 
picture of Dr. Battery K. FORD and his great work for Tropical Medicine 


in Porto Rico. 
WHAT IS AGGRESSION? 


Sir THomMas Barctay, eminent jurist, discusses authoritatively 
the question of “‘aggressive"’ war, which forms the crux of diplomatic negotia- 
tions for treaties outlawing war. 


DON TOM OF ALABAM’ 


Ray T. Tucker contributes a deliciously racy sketch of the personality and 
career of the irrepressible senior Senator from Alabama, J AMES THOMAS HEFLIN. 


WHY WOMEN SUCCEED IN BUSINESS 


Licitan M. GrLsretu illuminates with intense human interest one of the out- 
standing social and economic questions of the day. 
THE DIME MUSEUM 


Don Rose browses among old bookstalls and analyzes the contents of the ten 
cent shelves with his own inimitable wit and shrewd philosophy. 


THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY 


Jorn S. Dean makes a spirited reply to the recent article by C. H. BRETHERTON, 
vindicating America against the imputation of Too Much Democracy. 


CHURCHES AND MARKET STALLS 
WALLAceE writes delightfully of some ‘‘quaint and curious” 
scenes in Paris, full of picturesque color and contrast. 


NEWSPAPER PARALYSIS 


Georce H. Sparco portrays with the power of experience and observation 
what he regards as the blighting effects of the ‘“‘chain newspaper”’ system. 


CARMEN BECOMES A CITIZEN 


IsABEL DE PaALeNctA records the significant progress of Feminism amid the 
romance and conservatism of the Land of the Cid. 


There will also be — the ya CRACKER BaRREL PHILOSOPHER, the 
editorial review o IRS OF THE WorLD, THE LiTERARY LANDSCAPE, THE 
FINANCIAL OUTLOOK, and many other articles of varied interest, all vital and 


up-to-date. 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


I refer, of course, to Julian Green, whose 
most recent novel, The Closed Garden, which 
appeared in France under the title of Adri- 
enne Mesurat, was the June selection of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. Mr. Green’s first 
novel, Avarice House, attracted wide atten- 
tion, but did not of course reach any such 
audience as the second. He was born in 
France and has lived all, his life there except 
for a few years at the University of Virginia, 
so that French is his native tongue, and the 
principal influences in his writing are natu- 
rally Gallic. The Closed Garden (Harper, 
$2.50) tells the story of a frustrated girl in 
a middle-class home, whose family circle is 
made up of a tubercular old maid, a tyranni- 
cal father, and herself. Out of this situation 
eventually comes a scene where the father 
strikes the daughter. She hurls him back- 
ward down a flight of stairs, and shortly 
afterward goes mad. 


Praise From M. Jaloux 


A depressing enough situation in all con- 
science, but one that is relieved of its mor- 
bidity by the excellence of Mr. Green's 
treatment, which one is bound to admire, in 
particular the keen analysis of all the psy- 
chological shadings of the three-cornered re- 
lationship. Of him and his work, Edmund 
Jaloux, the noted French critic has said that 
he belongs to the tradition of Hawthorne 
and Poe, and adds: “ Mr. Green is on his way 
to becoming the finest novelist of his genera- 
tion and one of the five or six great novelists 
in contemporary France.” 

There have been *few novels of real im- 
portance from American. writers since the 
last instalment of the Landscape made its 
appearance. Thomas Beer’s The Road to 
Heaven (Knopf, $2.50) was a disappointment 
to many of the admirers of a fine stylist; it 


turned out to be the story of a sturdy coun-. 


try lad set down in the midst of New York 
sophisticates, who eventually found his hap- 
piness in a return to the country with a girl 
from his hometown as his bride, quite an 
idyllic bit of business all around, and Mae- 
terlinckian in its simple philosophy. 


A Touch of Rousseau 


To find Mr. Beer returning to Rousseau’s 
doctrine of the virtues of the natural man is 


more than a little surprising, although any- 
one may be excused for seeking something 
healthy and natural after overlong associa- 
tions with the literary crowd in New York. 
Philosophy aside, however, Mr. Beer goes 
with the usual youthful novelist two better 
and ends his story not with one death, but 
with three. There is brilliant writing in The 
Road to Heaven, but it is not a novel of con- 
sequence, and this reviewer must confess to 
a sharp sense of disappointment from it. 

Another widely-discussed American novel 
is Dead Lovers are Faithful Lovers by Fran- 
ces Newman (Boni and Liveright, $2.50), 
which is even more involved in style than 
Miss Newman’s first, The Hard-Boiled \ ir- 
gin, and not quite so good in content. It is 
the story of the married life of a Virginia 
lady, very frankly told, and with what may 
appear to some a little overemphasis upon 
the sexual aspects of the situation. Miss 
Newman, as a critic, has denied to most 
other American novelists the ability to write 
decent prose; I, for one, hope that her own 
difficult style does not find too many imi- 
tators. This is another way of saying that 
on the whole Dead Lovers Are Faithful 
Lovers seems to me a hard book to read, and 
I have serious doubts about its being worth 
the effort. 

Brand Whitlock’s latest addition to his 
shelf of novels brings him back to the Amer- 
ican scene. Big Matt (Appleton, $2.50) 
is the story of an American politician, 
written from the inside, and while it falls 
short of being the great novel about Ameri- 
can politics, it begins brilliantly and goes on 
informatively and interestingly. It does 
not seem to me to be so good a study of the 
situation as The Honorable Peter Stirling, for 
example, a political novel that is still excel- 
lent reading after thirty-five years, but at 
the same time it is far ahead of anything 
recently written on the subject. Mr. Whit- 
lock writes well, one need hardly add, and 
understands the technique of fiction. 


A Pirandello Masterpiece 


From the other side of the Atlantic, several 
novels of consequence have recently arrived 
among us, including a two-volume work by 
Luigi Pirandello, The Old and The Young 
(Dutton, $5), translated by C. K. Scott- 
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Moncrief. This story of Sicily, Pirandello’s 
own land, has often been spoken of as his 
best novel. It is an attempt to reconcile 
history and fiction, and its central theme is 
the crumbling of the heroic generation of the 
Risorgimento before long drawn out Par- 
liamentary bickerings. The background is 
interestingly done, and the novel much easier 
to understand than most of Pirandello, who 
is dealing here with facts, and whose patriot- 
ism is a definite emotion that influences the 
entire book. 

Another excellent importation is Catherine- 
Paris by Princess Martha Bibesco (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50), translated by Mal- 
colm Cowley. This is the story of a true 
child of the Ile de France, tenderly and ex- 
pertly told, and involving an atmosphere of 
Paris that is rare and memorable. The 
novel is written in a delicate prose, which 
Mr. Cowley has done no violence to, and it 
is certain to find appreciation among the 
lovers of the unusual in fiction—of the aris- 
tocratic, if one may be permitted the word. 


Good Books From Germany 


Alfred Knopf continues his scheme of ac- 
quainting us with the work of the post-war 
German writers, the results of which have 
been very satisfactory up to date. One 
such book as Bruno Frank’s The Days of the 
King would make the project worth while. 
Among the recent additions is Max Brod’s 
The Redemption of Tycho Brahe. Brod is a 
Czech by birth, although he writes in Ger- 
man. His novel is the story of the associa- 
tion of Brahe, the Danish astronomer who 
did his great work while a resident of Prague, 
with the other great astronomer, Kepler. 
The friendship and the conflict of these men 
work out into a stirring picture of the mind 
of the Middle Ages. Another is Fritz von 
Unruh’s small book, The Way of Sacrifice, 
which describes German troops in action be- 
fore Verdun, and which is a nightmare of 
modern warfare not soon to be forgotten. 
Von Unruh was an officer in the German 
army, but his book is hardly calculated to 
advance the cause of brass-hats; it is realism 
plus a certain mad quality that is very 
moving—war stripped of any suggestion of 
glory and left something inexpressibly hid- 


eous. 


THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


The Tragedy of Thérése 


A novel that is to be compared with Julian 
Green’s The Closed Garden for its grimness is 
Francois Mauriac’s Thérése (Boni and Live- 
right). This is also the story of a woman’s 
tragedy, in a setting of Bordeaux salt marsh, 
of a woman whose life was so narrow she 
could bear it no longer, and made her way 
out of it to the streets of Paris. Mauriac is 
often compared with Flaubert—so is Green, 
one might mention in passing—and there js 
great technical excellence in Thérése, and 
what is more to the point, conviction, a 
sense of inevitability that the novelist 
should always leave with the reader. __ 

Two recent English novels of interest are 
Coningsby Dawson’s Pilgrims of the Impossi- 
ble (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), a sweeping 
picture of modern life, and the tale of a 
minister’s difficulties after he marries an 
actress; and Naomi Royde-Smith’s In the 
Wood (Harper, $2.50), the first of a trilogy 
of Devonshire novels by the author of The 
Tortoise-Shell Cat and other excellent pieces 
of fiction. 

Those readers who are looking for straight 
entertainment in their fiction will find it in 
En Garde by Samuel Morse (Payson and 
Clarke, $2.50), a cloak-and-sword romance 
of the Seventeenth Century Paris and 
Poictu; in Agnes Danforth Hewes’s Swords 
of the Sea (Knopf, $3), a tale of Venice in the 
heyday of its military and commercial glory; 
and in Earl Derr Biggers’s Behind The 
Curtain (Bobbs-Merrill, $2), which is a rat- 
tling good mystery story, with the detective 
Chan playing his usual part. Mr. Biggers 
will live down the fact that he wrote Seven 
Keys to Baldpate some years ago if he con- 
tinues to be as good as he is in Behind The 
Curtain; I mean by that remark he will no 
longer be a one-title author, such as, let us 
say, Ellis Parker Butler. 


The Romantic Hergesheimer 

Joseph Hergesheimer’s Quiet Cities (Knopf, 
$2.50) is a collection of short stories in a ro- 
mantic vein, each placed in some old Amer- 
ican town and taking its color and atmos- 
phere from its setting, the locales ranging 
from Albany to New Orleans. The Herge- 
sheimer gift of individual prose is here, and 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 


his talent for pleasant embroideries. D. H. 
Lawrence’s newest book, The Woman Who 
Rode Away (Knopf, $2.50), is also made up 
of short stories, some of them about as good 
as anything Mr. Lawrence has ever done. 
With the exception of Sons and Lovers, I like 
him much better as a short story writer and 
essayist than as a novelist, and there is a 
high average of excellence in this volume. 


Some Recent Biography 


There has been a momentary slackening 
in the flood of biography, but this is seasonal 
and not otherwise significant. The most 
important recent book in this field is Houston 
Peterson’s Havelock Ellis, Philosopher of 
Love (Houghton Mifflin, $4.50), the second 
biographical study of the English psy- 
chologist and sage to appear in his lifetime, 
Dr. Isaac Goldberg’s having been the first. 
If the humanism of the present younger 
generation has a patron saint it is Havelock 
Ellis, who combines wisdom and tolerance 
with as fine a style as any one writing 
English today. Mr. Peterson’s work has 
been done thoroughly and conscientiously 
and with the full assistance of the subject, 
which gives it a solid importance that is not 
to be quarreled with. 

Its prose is pedestrian and it can hardly 
be called an inspired biography, but this 
does not take away from its value. Ellis 
emerges from its pages a credit to present 
civilization, who if he had done no more than 
to destroy some of the murk that surrounds 
the subject of sex would have left behind 
him a memory worthy of long admiration by 
all those people who prefer to understand 
rather than to hate. Mr. Peterson has 
placed future biographers of Ellis greatly in 
his debt. 


Mr. Hearst: Potentate 


John R. Winkler’s Hearst: An American 
Phenomenon (Simon and Schuster, $4) is a 
thoroughly readable study of the career of 
one of the prophets of modern journalism. 
Mr. Winkler knows the Hearst organiza- 
tion from the inside, and he has filled his 
book with stories that will entertain every 
hewspaperman who lays his hands on it, as 
well as a good many thousands of others, 
unless I am greatly mistaken. To most of 


the millions who read his newspapers, Hearst 
is a man of utter mystery, and well on his 
way toward becoming a legendary figure. 
He is a newspaper owner who can persuade 
multitudes to buy his papers and very few 
to follow his political guidance, a man who 
makes and loses millions, who wields great 
power, and who is generous and tyrannical in 
turn to the men who work for him. Mr. 
Winkler calls him a combination of Oriental 
potentate, Cagliostro, P. T. Barnum and 
Lord Northcliffe. Some of Hearst’s per- 
sonal mysteries remain untouched by Mr. 
Winkler, but much light is thrown upon his 
public ones. 

There is no lack of biographies of Leonardo 
da Vinci, but like all great geniuses, he is in- 
exhaustible, and more than most because of 
the tremendous diversity of his talents. 
Edward McCurdy is the latest to try to sum- 
marize the life and work of the man in The 
Mind of Leonardo da Vinci, a handsomely 
illustrated book published by Dodd, Mead 
at $3.50. If one is seeking something of 
timely interest in this volume there is a fine 
chapter on “Aviation”, in which da Vinci 
was a real pioneer. Drawings help to make 
clear the fact that the principles of flying 
were well known to him. Mr. McCurdy 
has made an especial study of the da Vinci 
manuscripts, from which he quotes freely 
and discriminatingly. 

A small series of biographies called by the 
general title of Representative Women and 
published by the Viking Press at $2 is of 
interest. The two subjects thus far have 
been Annie Besant and Aphra Behn, the 
latter just now out and written by V. Sack- 
ville West, the English novelist. Miss 
West has done an excellent job with Mrs. 
Behn, the first woman to earn her living by 
writing, and a colorful figure whose freedom 
smacks somewhat of our own age. Francis 
Burrell is general editor of the series. 


Excitement From Abroad 


The most interesting part of the literary 
landscape this month lies in the general 
field, that is, among books on the widest 
possible range of topics from immortality to 
Milt Gross’s idea of Cleopatra. And the 
most intellectual excitement I have found 
for some time is to be had from J. B. S. Hal- 
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dane’s Possible Worlds (Harper, $2.50), 
which contains the reflections of an English 
speculative scientist upon many topics, in- 
cluding the omnipresent one of life, if any, 
beyond the grave. There is not space here 
for me to say much about the Haldane book, 
but it is not only worth reading; it is worth 
buying and owning. 

A valuable effort to retell the story of civ- 
ilization is Geoffrey Parsons’s The Stream of 
History (Scribner), which outlines the his- 
tory of the world from about five hundred 
million years ago until the close of the 
World War. Mr. Parsons is not dogmatic, 
as H. G. Wells was in his Outline; upon 
many points he is content to say that no 
conclusion has been reached. He is mainly 
interested in having the reader a spectator 
before the mighty drama of mundane 
events and, in about one-fourth of the space 
used by Mr. Wells, he manages to crowd 
quite as much story. Few of the usual ob- 
jections to outlines apply to this excellent 
work, which will not offend the intelligent 
and which is understandable to any one. 


Mr. Smith's Policies 


A volume of prime topical interest is 
Progressive Democracy by Dr. Henry Mosko- 
witz, published by Harcourt, Brace. This is 
a collection of addresses and state papers of 
Alfred E. Smith, setting forth the views of 
that gentleman upon a wide variety of 
topics, ranging from internationalism to the 
conservation of natural resources. Voters 
who are faced with the choice between Mr. 
Smith and the Republican nominee will 
find the political mind of the Democrat re- 
vealed in the Moskowitz book, which is an 
excellent campaign document and capably 
edited. 

Of necessity one skips about freely in this 
section of the Lanpscape. Those readers 
who have followed through the public 
prints some of the pronouncements of Dr. 
John B. Watson, the prophet of the Be- 
havioristic school of psychology will be 
interested in his new book, The Ways of 
Behaviorism (Harper, $2), which tells simply 
enough some of the hopes of the method. 
As a companion volume, if you chance to be 
of a skeptical turn of mind and innately sus- 
picious of those optimistic souls who think 
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they have the key to the universe every time 
they lay hold of one small theory, you will 
be delighted with Harvey Wickham’s The 
Misbehaviorists (Lincoln MacVeagh, $3.50), 
which satirizes the work of the Watsonites, 
and does it very entertainingly. 


Let the Eagle Scream 


Two books that should be read by those 
who like to call themselves liberal—indeed, I 
am not sure that the conservatives should 
not read them more carefully than any one 
else—are Arthur Garfield Hays’s Let Free- 
dom Ring (Boni and Liveright, $2.50), and 
Walter Lippmann’s American Inquisitors 
(Macmillan, $2.50). Mr. Hays is an at- 
torney for the Civil Liberties Union, a man 
who is independently wealthy and really 
believes, apparently, that when we say this 
is a free country we mean it. He tells ofa 
shocking number of abuses of American 
tenets in his stirring book; at least, they 
should be shocking. Walter Lippmann has 
done a Socratic dialogue upon the subject 
of the difficulties of American teachers in 
trying to obtain a little intellectual freedom, 
and his book is not designed, either, to make 
its readers too cheerful and optimistic. 

While we are on this general subject of 
the shortcomings of the human race, there is 
Blair Niles’s Condemned to Devil’s Island 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3), to be read. It is the 
story of the famous French penal colony, 
which the author visited to collect her facts 
at first hand. It will not make sensitive 
readers any happier, but it may in time 
make the lot of the French convicts a bit 
easier. And there is the other consolation— 
that no matter how we may be bowed down 
with troubles and worries we may rejoice 
that at least we are not members of the Dev- 
il’s Island colony. 


More Page Letters 


The first volume of the Walter Hines 
Page letters to be published by Houghton 
Mifflin, who have taken over all the Page 
books from Doubleday, Doran, is at hand, 
and is undoubtedly one of the choicest and 
most interesting of the entire series of which 
Burton J. Hendrick is the editor. The 
present volume, The Training of an Amert- 
can ($5), contains the earlier letters and the 
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story of the earlier years of the editor-am- 
bassador, with especial emphasis upon his 
career as a publisher. It seems to me the 
Page letters outrank anything of the sort in 
the contemporary American field in the rich- 
ness of their historical value, as well as in 
the charm of the personality they reveal so 
clearly. 

A splendid job has been done by Dale 
Van Every in his The A. E. F. in Battle 
(Appleton, $3), which is a comparatively 
brief history of the part the American forces 
played in the defeat of Germany. It has 
the advantages of accuracy and readable- 
ness, and should prove very useful as a ref- 
erence book. Also it answers once and for 
all the reports that the American troops did 
nothing of real consequence in the War. It 
isa brave story as Mr. Van Every details it, 
and one very much worth the telling. 


Tourists and Travel 


There will be few parts of Europe left 
unseen when the present summer’s rush of 
tourists finishes its work and turns this way 
again, but one doubts that very many will 


attempt Russia yet. A simpler way to see 
that country is to buy E. M. Newman’s 
Seeing Russia (Funk and Wagnalls), which 
is full of corking photographs—a matter of 
three hundred altogether—a large number of 
which passed out of the country uncensored 
through the influence of Mme. Kamineff, 
Trotzky’s sister. It took Mr. Newman two 
years to get the Soviet’s permission to take 
in his cameras, and there were a good many 
more difficulties after this initial one had 
been surmounted. The pictures alone make 
his book worth owning. 

Another country that is not yet tourist- 
ridden, although it is gaining in popularity 
every season as people discover that most 
of the stories about its discomforts are un- 
true, is Spain. There have been lately two 
excellent books upon the country, one of 
them of special interest to those who expect 
to come in by the south, either at Algeciras, 
Cadiz, or Seville. This is Spain from the 
South by J. B. Trend (Knopf, $5), which 
tells a great deal about cities and people 
and history as far north as Toledo, and which 
is written by one of the most intelligent of 
present day foreign students of Spanish life. 


E. Alison Peers’s small volume Santander 
(Knopf, $2.50), is also valuable for those 
who expect to visit the resorts along the Bay 
of Biscay, which are delightful and unspoiled, 
and which are near even more delightful and 
unspoiled “back-country”’. 


A New York Guide Book 


While we are on this general subject of 
guide-books, a volume mentioned here some 
time ago as of unusual interest, but delayed 
in publication, has now made its appearance. 
It is Exploring New Y ork Galleries (McBride, 
$2.50), by Margaret Breuning, art critic 
of The Evening Post, which, I strongly sus- 
pect, will prove just as useful to residents of 
Manhattan as to visitors from Oshkosh who 
have to “do” the galleries in two days and 
twenty minutes. Mrs. Breuning’s book 
contains brief appreciations of the outstand- 
ing works of art in the various galleries of 
consequence, with biographical matter about 
the artists, and in addition to being excel- 
lently arranged and informative, it is read- 
able. It should give any New Yorker a glow 
of pride to discover just how much of the 
world’s beauty he has right here in his own 
city. 

One of this department's favorite current 
books is Clarence Day’s Pictures Without 
Words (Knopf, $3.50), the first volume by 
Mr. Day in several years. There are words 
with the drawings, savage and sardonic 
words as biting as the pictures. I am sorry 
there is not space to quote from Mr. Day’s 
opus; it is hard to give his flavor otherwise, 
but this is another book not to be over- 
looked. A brief examination in a book- 
store will determine very quickly whether or 
not Mr. Day is for you, and if he is, you will 
want him close at hand. 


A Few Books of Humor 


Mr. Day is a humorist, one supposes, but 
he is less mirth-provoking than thought- 
provoking; the grin that appears when one 
looks at his drawings is likely to become 
slightly wry when the full implication of his 
line becomes apparent. There are other 
recent books of humor worth mentioning 
here, notably, for me at any rate, Milt 
Gross’s Famous Fimmales Witt Odder Ewents 
From History (Doubleday, Doran, $1.50). 
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Mr. Gross is improving steadily with his 
plots, and is no longer dependent upon dia- 
lect alone. Christopher Ward’s The Saga 
of Cap’n John Smith (Harper, $2), an hilari- 
ous narrative poem, with Pocahontas “and 
odders” in it is worthy of a place on the 
shelf with Mr. Ward’s renowned literary 
parodies. And then there is Anita Loos’s 
latest book, But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes, 
published by Boni and Liveright, which 
doesn’t seem to me nearly so funny as its 
renowned predecessor, principally because 
it sounds forced, whereas Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes had a great deal of spontaneity and 
freshness. 

A good small book to be read on the gen- 
eral subject of the conflict of the East and 
West in its spiritual and philosophical 
phases is J. W. T. Mason’s The Creative East 
(Dutton, $1.50), which is in “The Wisdom 
of the East” series. Mr. Mason has lived 
in the Orient for many years and attempts 
here to find a meeting place for two civiliza- 
tions that seem so fundamentally antago- 
nistic. He has made a valuable contribution 
to one of the most interesting.and vital sub- 
jects of the day. 

A number of important additions have 
been made to standard series, such as the 
Modern Library and Everyman’s recently, 
and while lack of space prevents a discussion 
of these titles, it is well for all of us to re- 
member that an extraordinary amount of 
the world’s best literature is now available 
in these cheap reprints. Full information 
about the new titles—and the old ones— 
may be had from the publishers, Dutton for 
Everyman’s and the Modern Library direct. 
Dutton’s excellent “Today and Tomorrow” 
series has also added a dozen or more titles 
recently, and these small one dollar books 
have been consistently good reading from 
the outset. There are now nearly enough 
for a good-sized shelf. They make a good 
mosaic of contemporary thought. 


A Handsome Rabelais 


A number of exceptionally handsome new 
editions of classics have appeared of late, 
including a complete and unexpurgated 
Gargantua and Pantagruel with highly divert- 
ing illustrations and decorations by Joseph 
Hemard. This is published by Dodd, Mead 


at $12.50 and is an excellent value. Boni 
and Liveright have sold out, I believe, a fine 
limited edition of the Droll Stories with 
illustrations by Ralph Barton, which went 
for $25 the set. 

Under the editorship of Manuel Komroff, 
Lincoln MacVeagh has begun publishing a 
new ‘series to be called “The Living Clas. 
sics’’, the first volume of which is Herodotus 
complete for $5. The book itself is ex. 
ceptionally well made. The next volume 
will be Gesta Romanorum, edited so as to 
leave the tales and omit the tiresome morals, 
This will be followed by The Romances of 
Voltaire. A number of other volumes are in 
preparation. This is a fine series. 


Other Books Received 
BIOGRAPHY 


The Lord’s Minstrel. By Caroline M. Duncan Jones. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 


The book is written in the style of the old Franciscan 
documents, and illustrated with lovely Italian drawings 
showing the beauty of that part of Italy which St. 
Francis immortalized with his name. 


The Post-Captain. By John Davis. London: The 
Scholartis Press. 7/6. 

In the catalogue of the British Museum this book, which 

is now reprinted, is credited to three different authors, of 

whom John Davis is one. Its sub-title is A J iew of 

Naval Society and Manners. 


Everyday Life inthe Navy. Albert S. Barker. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. $5.00. 

This is the autobiography of a Rear Admiral which gives 

insight into the usual course of events on board naval 

ships. 


My People the Sioux. By Chief Standing Bear. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

The author was one of the first Indians to enter the 

Carlisle School and his book reflects true conditions of 

the life of the tribes. 


Diary of a Communist Schoolboy. By N. Cynyor 
New York: Payson and Clarke. 

An interesting and seemingly authentic portrayal of a 

sixteen-year-old boy’s thoughts in present day Russia. 


Ernest Harold Baynes. By Ramond Gorges. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00. 

This is the life-story of an unusual man, who love: ani- 

mals and the truth of the wild life. He is called natural- 

ist and crusader. 
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Men of Andover. By Claude Moore Fuess. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. $3.00. 

Biographical sketches in commemoration of the one 

hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Phillips Academy. 


Memoirs of a White Crow Indian. By Thomas B. 
Marquis. New York: The Century Company. 
$3.00. 

Thomas H. Leforge, the Indian of these reminiscences, 

is in reality a white man. Sixty years ago he settled 

with the Crow tribe in Montana, took to himself a 

Crow squaw, and spent his life there. 


The Stump Farm. By Hilda Rose. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. $2.00. 

This chronicle of pioneering is fascinating reading, for it 

tells the life-story of a woman in the wilds whose letters 

have appeared in The Atlantic Monthly. 


FICTION 
One Wide River to Cross. By Christine Whiting 
Parmenter. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.00. 
Aplot which shows how a young girl, who was born on 
the wrong side of town, managed to overcome this 
difficulty. 


Queer Street. By John Wiiey. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The love affairs of three sisters indicated by the char- 

acter of their coming-out balls. 


Shipmates. By Felix Riesenberg. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


Thoughts on men and moods of the sea by an engineer 
of repute who is also a successful novelist. 


All Things Are Possible. By Judge Henry Neil. Chi- 
cago: The Bible House. $3.00. 

This book, which has been written by the Father of 

Mothers’ Pension law, is said to be more sensational and 

daring than Elmer Gantry. 


The Sun Bird. By K. David. New York: Harold 
Vinal, Ltd. $2.00. 


The conquest of the upper air, and the unfoldment of a 
strong man’s emotional nature are two of the elements 
which make up this story. 


Land Poor. By Kate Speake Penney. 
Harold Vinal, Ltd. $2.00. 


A web of romance and regeneration involving the land 
problem in the South. 


New York: 


Until the Day Break. By Mercedes de Acosta. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. $2.00. 


The story of a great love in a life which made genius in 
an actress, 


Sheaves. By Marie Conway Oemler. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.00. 

The love story of a girl “like an exquisite piece of por- 

celain”’, a gospeler, and an artist—and how the three 

worked out their rewards of virtue. 


Blind Man’s Buff. By Francis Lynde. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

An unusual situation in which the hero finds himself 

makes this a story of excitement. 


The Splendid Californians. By Sidney Herschel Small. 

Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 
Concerning the Bay of San Francisco in the early days 
of the nineteenth century. 


ADinnerof Herbs. By Marjorie Bartholomew Paradis. 
New York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

Here is an absorbing and highly entertaining study of a 

very modern problem. 


Bird of Freedom. By Hugh Penderter. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.00. 

A profusion and endless variety of quaint and curious 

characters. 


Goat’s Hoof. By Algernon Crofton. Chicago: Pascal 
Covici. $2.50. 

Although these chapters read like essays, the book is 

outwardly described as ‘“‘a novel for wives only”. 


The Sea King. By Harry Seiberg. Translated by 
Edwin Bjérkman. New York: William Morrow and 
Company. $2.50. 

In vitality and robustness the men and women of this 

tale rival the Old Vikings. 


The Dark God. By John Chancellor. New York: 
The Century Company. $2.00. 


Who killed Jane’s aunt and why, is the motif which runs 
through this stirring detective story. 


Dark Princess. By W. E. B. DuBois. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 

Here we have the love story between an American 

Negro and an exquisite Indian woman of noble birth, a 

tale which expresses some of the aspirations of the 

author’s race. 


Service Record by an Artilleryman. By L. V. Jacks. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 


The book stands by itself as a picture of the war, highly 

vivid and alive. 

Rank and File. By Theodore Roosevelt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


These are true stories of the Great War told by one 
whose name means something to those of fighting blood. 
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HISTORY 


America and the New Poland. By H. H. ; isher. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 
Sidney Brooks has collaborated in the production of this 
book, the material of which recounts Poland’s history 
and includes mention to America’s friendship, both in 
the past and in the present. 


The Turning Point of the Revolution. By Hoffman 
Nickerson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$6.00. 

Burgoyne’s campaign, the most dramatic episode of the 

American Revolution, is completely illuminated in this 

important book. 


This Generation. By Thomas Cor Meech. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.50. 

A history of Great Britain and Ireland, referring to the 

years 1914-1926, and entitled Volume Two of a study 

which began with the year 1900. 


The Speaker of the House of R tatives since 
189§. By Chang-wei Chiu. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $5.25. 

A treatise on one of the great government offices of the 

world. 


La Révolution Francaise. By Pierre Gazotte. 
Arthéme Fayard et Cie. 15 francs. 

An investigation of French history from the early part of 

the Eighteenth Century through the French Revolution. 


How We Got Our Liberties. By Lucius B. Swift. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. $2.50. 

A picture of liberty on the march, showing the evolu- 

tion of freedom from the time of the Norman kings to 

the winning of our own Constitution. 


of Modern Philosophy. By Horatio W. Dresser. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. $3.00. 


The author has already written on a similar topic con- 
cerning ancient and also mediaeval philosophy. 


Paris: 


Business the Civilizer. By Earnest Elmo Calkins. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $3.00. 

This Atlantic Monthly Press Publication comes from the 

able hands of an expert in the advertising field and shows 

how that field has transformed our society from the 

primitive conditions of half a century ago into the 

prosperity of today. 


LITERATURE 


Some Modern Poets. By Edward Davison. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


Interesting figures are taken up in these studies of such 
men as Robert Bridges, John Masefield, Alfred Noyes. 


Fiction and Fantasy of German Romance. Edited by 
Frederick E. Pierce and Carl F. Schreiber. New 
York: The Oxford University Press. $2.00. 


This volume makes available for the first time in English 


translation a representative collection of stories frovn tix 
German romantic movement 


The Patriot. By Alfred N~ nann. New York: Boni 
and Liveright. $2.00. 

A play adapted by Ashley Dukes, with an introduction 

by Hendrik Willem Van Loon, which is based on that 

period of Russian history dominated over by Czar Pav, 

The First. 


Aesthetics of the Novel. By Van Meter Ames. Chi- 

cago: The University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 
The chapters on The Novel and Personality, on Educa- 
tion and other matters make interesting reading. 


Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle. By Hope Fr 
Allen. New York: D. C, Heath and Compe 


$7.50. 
These writings ascribed to the Hermit of Hampc' 
vide materials for his biography. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 


The Building of Cultures. By Roland B. Dixon. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 


The author discusses the influence of environment, 
diffusion of culture, its parallels and building. 


What Am I? By Edward G. Spaulding. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


The book seeks to define man to himself, and to give 
him his bearings in the mysterious universe. 


Sexual Apathy and Coldness in Women. By Walt 
M. Gallichan. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
$2.50. 

The root cause of much matrimonial unhappiness, sep- 

arations and divorce cases is laid to a certain problem. 


Growing into Life. By David Seabury. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. $5.00. 

A chart for all those who are interested in helping youth 

or in reshaping their own lives aright. 


From Sphinx to Christ. By Edouard Schuré. Phila- 
delphia: David McKay Company. 

This translation by Eva Martin presents L’ Evolution 

Divine to English speaking peoples. 


Who’s Who in Occultism, New Thought, Psychism and 
Spiritualism. Edited by William €. Hartmann. 
Jamaica, N. Y.: The Occult Press. $5.00. 


A useful book, giving lists of people important in these 
four departments with also a descriptive section de 
voted to various philosophical bodies. 
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GIANNINI AND BANCITALY 


BY JOHN PARKE YOUNG 
I 


TWENTY-FOUR years ago a small unnoticed bank in the Italian 
quarter of old San Francisco opened its doors for business. Today 
it has grown into a prodigious institution stretching from coast to 
coast, from the Mexican border almost to the Canadian border, 
and with the largest aggregation of banking capital the world 
has ever seen. That the Bank of Italy has been able to accomplish 
this spectacular expansion with the name that it has chosen, in a 
country that exalts one hundred per cent. Americanism, is all the 
more remarkable. 

Although the great bulk of its customers are made up of the 
general American public, the Bank of Italy, with its head office 
in San Francisco and nearly three hundred branches, is controlled 
to a considerable extent by a group of Italians, American born 
for the most part and thoroughly loyal to this country. Nearly 
half the directors of the bank have foreign names. The bank is 
nevertheless a genuine American institution and democratic in 
its make-up. 

The Bank of Italy itself is only a part of the story. Associated 
with it are the Bancitaly Corporation, the National Bancitaly 
Company, and several other members of the “Italy” family. 
The pivot around which the group of institutions swings is the 
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person of Mr. A. P. Giannini, the founder and moving spirit of 
the organization. 

The Bancitaly Corporation, a holding company, or more 

specifically an investment trust, was organized originally by Mr. 
Giannini in 1918. Its sole business is to own securities, and in- 
cluded among its securities are stocks of numerous other banks, 
so that the Bank of Italy, or the Giannini system, includes within 
its scope many banks in addition to those nearly three hundred 
branches which carry the name of Bank of Italy. Inasmuch as 
the Bank of Italy is itself prohibited by law from owning stock in 
other banks, the Bancitaly Corporation, by purchasing a control- 
ling interest in these other banks, provides a convenient means for 
expansion anywhere in the country. It is through the Bancitaly 
Corporation that Mr. Giannini has now appeared in New York 
at No. 44 Wall Street. At this location he has taken over one of 
Wall Street’s oldest and most respected institutions, the Bank of 
America, which has been in business for one hundred and sixteen 
years. 
It would be a mistake to regard the Bancitaly Corporation 
merely as a convenient arrangement for acquiring control of 
other banks for the Bank of Italy. Bancitaly, one of the pioneer 
investment trusts in the United States, has become one of the 
financial giants of the country. It has stock outstanding which 
is worth, according to current market prices, over one billion 
dollars. The growth of Bancitaly has, in fact, been even more 
rapid and spectacular than that of the Bank of Italy. Bancitaly, 
it should be remembered, has no official connection with the Bank 
of Italy. The relationship is that of ownership, to a considerable 
extent, by the same individuals. 

The story of the Bank of Italy and its affiliated institutions is 
to a large extent the story of Mr. A. P. Giannini. An aggressive 
exponent of branch banking, he has set the pace for the other 
banks. In fact, he has gone much faster than most of the other 
banks cared to follow. Shattering precedents and traditional 
banking practices, his extremely aggressive methods have been 
criticized by his opponents as improper, unbecoming the banking 
profession, and beneath the dignity of a respected financial 
institution. Competitive methods practised in the industrial 
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world he has applied to the banking profession, with the result 
that banking in California has become as keenly competitive as 
any business in the country. 

Among Mr. Giannini’s innovations, for example, is that of 
bank advertising. Formerly it was regarded as improper and 
cheapening for a financial institution to go before the public 
and tell of its merits, to tell the public why it should deal with this 
particular bank instead of with the bank around the corner. 
Banks were supposedly conferring a great favor on the public 
by being in existence, and therefore should not press themselves 
forward like a brand of soap or a variety of chewing gum. Ad- 
vertising was vulgar. Nevertheless every banker, while he did 
not want to seem to be doing so, was quietly desirous of pressing 
his institution forward just as far as possible. 

Mr. Giannini did not care about convention, and early in the 
history of the Bank of Italy deliberately set about advertising it. 
Advertising had proved profitable in other lines of business, so 
why not in banking? With the precedent once set, other banks 
have been forced to follow, whether they liked it or not, so that 
at the present time bank advertising has become respectable. 

Bank advertising in its early stages had to be disguised and 
not appear on its face to be advertising. Thus a street map 
would carry a note to the effect that it was given by the courtesy 
of the City National Bank, or perhaps a newspaper would carry 
a modest announcement of the name of the officers of the bank 
together with a brief statement of the capital and resources. In 
the present development of bank advertising, electric signs and 
window displays are brought into use; but there are limits and 
we have not as yet reached the point where red balloons, illumi- 
nated airplanes and playing search lights are appropriate. 

Mr. Giannini did not stop with advertising, but broke again 
with banking tradition in soliciting new business, and in actively 
selling stock in his bank to the public. He went almost literally 
from door to door soliciting new accounts and making friends for 
his institution. At the present time most other banks have New 
Business Departments, Commercial Development Departments 
or whatever they may variously be called. 

A stock ownership plan for employees has been inaugurated 
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by Mr. Giannini, whereby forty per cent. of the net profits of 
the bank, after dividends, go to the employees for the purchase 
of stock. At present about two and a half per cent. of the stock 
is owned by employees, exclusive of officers. 

Mr. Giannini, as might be assumed, has made many enemies 
who censure him most severely and in the harshest of terms. 
“Unethical,” “not a man of his word,” “a political manipulator,” 
are some of the expressions used to describe him. It is charged 
that several of the high State officials in California are under his 
influence. At the same time, he has a plentiful supply of the 
stanchest of friends, and in addition a large popular following 
who regard him as a sort of financial wizard, an honest Ponzi, and 
withal a generous philanthropist, as witness his recent gift of 
$1,500,000 to the University of California. He holds the imagi- 
nation of thousands of people almost as under a magic spell, 
people who believe that whatever he touches will turn into 
money. This belief, as a matter of fact, has been supported to a 
large extent by past experience. 

On the other hand it might be added that the rapid expansion 
of Mr. Giannini’s interests is regarded in many quarters with 
genuine uneasiness. Fear is expressed that the base is not ade- 
quate to support the superstructure. Several of the leading and 
conservative bankers in the country (whose names obviously can 
not be mentioned) shake their heads and wonder what will be 
the outcome. It is feared that if Bancitaly, for example, should 
suddenly show signs of weakness, the result might shake the Pa- 
cific Coast and in fact the whole country. 


II 


As to Mr. Giannini himself, he was born in San José, California, 
fifty-eight years ago, of Italian parents who were not wealthy. 
His father died before he was six, so that he was raised by a step- 
father, who later became a prosperous produce merchant in 
San Francisco. Mr. Giannini had little schooling, leaving the 
grammar grades before he was fifteen, and then spending three 
months in a business school. After this preparation he went into 
business with his stepfather along the San Francisco docks. It 
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is this stepfather, Mr. I. Scatena, who is now chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Bank of Italy. 

Mr. Giannini and his stepfather were successful in the commis- 
sion business. Vegetables and produce of all kinds were brought 
in from the districts across the Bay and sold to the people of 
San Francisco. It was in this way that Mr. Giannini got his 
financial start. 

About 1900 he branched out into real estate at a time when 
realty values in San Francisco were rising. This gave him more 
profits. He was then asked to become a director of the Columbus 
Building and Loan Association on account of his influence in the 
Italian colony. He did not stay long with this organization, 
resigning because of lack of agreement with the other directors. 
The Columbus Building and Loan Association conducted a sort 
of banking business, so that he was able to learn something about 
banking. 

On leaving the Building and Loan Association he determined 
to start a bank of his own. With about ten of his Italian friends 
associated with him as stockholders he opened in October, 1904, 
the Italian Bank of California, as it was called, with a capital of 
$150,000. He soon changed its name to that of Bank of Italy. 
The bank, a small affair located in the Italian district, attracted 
little attention at that time. The depositors were largely Italian 
friends of Mr. Giannini and his father, a clientele that had been 
built up while Mr. Giannini was in the commission business. 

In 1906 came the disastrous earthquake and fire in San Fran- 
cisco. This catastrophe ultimately proved to be a real help to 
Mr. Giannini. On the morning of the earthquake he hurried to 
his modest bank to see how it had fared. The fire was approach- 
ing the district where the building was located, so he obtained a 
horse and wagon, loaded into the wagon the cash, securities, 
books and stationery of the bank, and with an escort of two sol- 
diers that had been provided him drove to his home in San 
Mateo, twenty miles distant. Here the treasure was buried in 
the garden. 

While the fire was still smouldering, Mr. Giannini had the 
distinction of having his bank the first to reopen for business. | 
He set up a desk in the open at the water front with a sign over it, 
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“Bank of Italy,” and here conducted an improvised banking 
business. A few days later he moved his bank to the residence 
of his brother on Van Ness Avenue, which was in the district 
that had escaped serious damage. About a month later he 
opened temporary quarters on Montgomery Street, until a 
permanent building could be constructed on Montgomery and 
Clay streets. The Montgomery Street bank had its name appear 
in Italian, “Banca d’ Italia”. 

After the fire and earthquake the Banca @ Italia adopted a 
fairly liberal loan policy for reconstruction purposes. This 
policy, combined with the fact that it had weathered the ca- 
tastrophe so successfully and reopened so early, added greatly 
to its prestige and to the extent of its business. _ 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the financial panic of 1907 gave 
the Bank of Italy another boost. The bank had maintained 
large specie reserves, partly because of the nature of the business 
of its customers who made heavy demands for cash, and who 
liked “hard money”, and partly as a matter of deliberate caution. 
During the crisis of that year, when most other banks were sus- 


pending cash payments, the Bank of Italy was able to pay in gold 
all the demands that were made upon it. Confidence in Mr. 
Giannini and his Bank of Italy thus scored again. 


Il 


The year 1907 marked the entry of Mr. Giannini into branch 
banking. In August of that year he opened a branch on Mission 
Street, San Francisco. Two years later, December, 1909, he 
purchased the Commercial and Savings Bank of San José, which 
had resources of $491,000. In October, 1910, the Bank of Italy 
moved up in society when it appeared on Market Street. This 
was accomplished through the purchase of the Bank of San Fran- 
cisco and the Mechanics Savings Bank, two institutions which 
were merged into one and known as the Market Street Branch 
of the Bank of Italy. The Bank of Italy was thus leaving the 
old Italian district and moving along side of San Francisco’s 
established and most reputable institutions. 

It was about this time that Mr. Giannini’s moves began to 
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attract more than casual attention. His entrance into Market 
Street caused considerable comment, and also sharp criticism. 
Branch banking was unpopular, and the sentiment against it 
in some quarters in California was at that time fairly strong. 

His next move was to take over the Bank of San Mateo, in 
his home town, which became known as the San Mateo Branch of 
the Bank of Italy. Further comment and criticism resulted. 
In order to help finance this expansion he began actively to sell 
stock in the Bank of Italy to the general public. 

In 1913 occurred his most spectacular move up to that time. 
Los Angeles, five hundred miles to the south, had been watching 
proceedings from a distance. He now purchased the Park Bank 
at Fifth and Hill Streets, Los Angeles, and thereby also acquired 
a branch of the Park Bank out on Pico Street, Los Angeles. 
The banking fraternity in Los Angeles viewed this action with 
disapproval. His bitterest fight throughout has been waged in 
Los Angeles and began about this time. The State Banking 
Department of California also soon began to view with suspicion 
the branch expansion of the Bank of Italy. 

Another bank in Los Angeles was acquired in 1914, when the 
City and County Bank was purchased and merged with the Park 
Bank. The following year Mr. Giannini moved his Los Angeles 
bank to the corner of Seventh Street and Broadway, the very 
heart of the Los Angeles business district. He also opened that 
year, 1915, the International Branch on North Spring Street, in a 
district where the bank could cater to the foreign element. 

Rapid expansion of branches took place in 1916 and 1917, 
especially in the latter year. One bank after another was added 
up and down the length of the State, usually by the purchase of 
an existing bank. The Bank of Italy during these years entered 
the San Joaquin Valley, and then the Santa Clara Valley, two of 
the great agricultural districts of California. 

Acquisition of branches under the name Bank of Italy contin- 
ued until the passage by Congress of the McFadden Bill, early in 
1927. This Act prohibits any bank in the Federal Reserve 
System from establishing branches outside the city where it is 
located. 

Immediately prior to the passage of the Act the acquisition of 
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branches was especially active. The Act was signed by President 
Coolidge on February 25. On January 28 had come -the an- 
nouncement of the consolidation of four Giannini banks, the 
Liberty Bank of San Francisco with thirty-two branches, the 
Bank of America of Los Angeles with twenty-two branches, the 
Commercial National Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
with twenty-three branches, and the newly acquired Southern 
Trust and Commerce Bank in San Diego with eight branches. 
This merger was approved by the new State Superintendent of 
Banks of California, the application for merger having been 
pending, it is understood, for eleven months under the former 
Administration. 

On February 15 the Superintendent of Banks approved the 
purchase by the Bank of Italy of the newly consolidated institu- 
tion, which had been named the Liberty Bank of America, subject 
to approval by the Federal Reserve Board, which was later given 
on February 21. On February 16 the McFadden Act passed the 
Senate and went to the President, by whom it was signed on 
February 25. Thereupon the Bank of Italy, now with 270 
branches, took out a national charter under the title Bank of Italy 
National Trust and Savings Association, and opened for business 
as a National bank on March 1, 1927. 

Since the passage of the McFadden Act the Bank of Italy has 
established fourteen new branches in the city of San Francisco 
and has acquired banks outside of San Francisco by means of the 
holding company device, and also by other legal means, so that 
at present it has 289 branches. 

The principal means for further branch expansion by the 
Bank of Italy interests in California is at present through owner- 
ship by Bancitaly of stock of the United Security Bank and Trust 
Company. This bank, with its head office in San Francisco, 
is under State charter and is uot a member of the Federal Reserve 
System. The bank is therefore free, so far as the McFadden 
Act is concerned, to establish branches anywhere it wishes in 
California. The United Security Bank and Trust Company has 
at present fifty-four branches throughout the State, which are 
in effect part of the Bank of Italy system. The United Security 
Bank has a capitalization of over eight million dollars and de- 
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posits of $142,000,000, so that by itself it is not a small institution. 

The development of the United Security Bank and Trust Com- 
pany along branch lines has brought to the front a clash over 
names, now in the California Supreme Court, which is likely 
to be but the beginning of a long series of difficulties over simi- 
larity in names as banks reach out and invade each other’s 
territories. 

Among the oldest, largest and most respected banks in Los 
Angeles is the Security Trust and Savings Bank located on the 
corner of Fifth and Spring Street, a bank which has approxi- 
mately fifty-five branches, a capitalization of twelve million 
dollars and deposits of $249,000,000. The United Bank and 
Trust Company, with its head office in San Francisco, was formed 
in April, 1927, out of the consolidation of two other banks, one 
of which dated back to 1860. Further consolidation took place 
in October, 1927, when the name was changed to Security Bank 
and Trust Company and the place of business moved to Bakers- 
field, where. was located the Security Trust Company, one of the 
consolidating banks. In March, 1928, additional consolidation 
was accomplished and the name changed again, this time to its 
present form, United Security Bank and Trust Company. The 
place of business was moved back to San Francisco. 

The United Security Bank and Trust Company has been ac- 
quiring branches in Southern California in- proximity to branches 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank, the Los Angeles institu- 
tion, and has plans for further expansion in that part of the State. 
The Security Trust and Savings Bank has therefore secured an 
injunction against the United Security Bank and Trust Company 
prohibiting the latter institution from establishing additional 
branches under its existing name. The United Security Bank 
is contesting the authority of the court to grant the injunction, 
maintaining that approval of the name by the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks is final. 

A humorous side to the dispute occurred when a telegram from 
Mr. Giannini intended for his own United Security Bank was 
delivered by mistake to the other Security Bank. 

Another conflict over similarity in names occurred last year 
when the First National Bank of Los Angeles, another of the 
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old and respected institutions of that city, consolidated with 
its affiliated institution, the Pacific Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank, which operated a large number of branches. When the 
Pasadena branch of the Pacific Southwest Bank was about to have 
its name changed to “First National Bank in Los Angeles”, 
the First National Bank of Pasadena disapproved. A compro- 
mise was reached on the name Los Angeles First National Trust 
and Savings Bank. 


IV 


The Bancitaly Corporation, organized by Mr. Giannini in 
1918, is a New York corporation with its home office in New 
York City. One of the early investment trusts.in the United 
States, it has no special business other than that of owning 
securities. Its own stock is offered to the general public, and is 
widely distributed. Especially is it held by those who hold stock 
in the Bank of Italy. 

The first move of the Bancitaly Corporation was to take over 
the East River National Bank. From ownership in this single 
institution Bancitaly has grown until at the present time it owns 
stock in approximately one hundred different banks in the United 
States and foreign countries. In addition to bank stocks, it owns 
securities of all types, both domestic and foreign. About sixty 
securities are held in blocks of one million dollars or more. 
Furthermore, Bancitaly owns about twenty-five per cent of the 
stock of the Bank of Italy. 

Bancitaly’s most recent move to cause special comment was 
the purchase of 33,250 shares of the Bank of America, bought at 
$510a share. The stock of the Bank of America thereupon rose 
rapidly in market price to between fourteen and fifteen hundred 
dollars a share, giving a paper profit to Bancitaly of over thirty 
million dollars. Similarly when 20,000 shares of the Bowery 
and East River National Bank were purchased at $250 a share, 
and rose to about $2,300 a share, Mr. Giannini saw a profit 
accumulate for Bancitaly to the extent of over forty million 
dollars. The value of these stocks has at present declined 
somewhat from the maximum. 

The Bank of America, the Bowery and East River National 
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Bank, and the Commercial Exchange Bank have now been con- 
solidated into one institution with a capital of over sixty million 
dollars. The new institution brings to the Giannini organization 
some of New York’s outstanding bankers. The reorganized Bank 
of America has been brought into the National Banking System, 
the Bank of Italy having already come into it upon the passage 
of the McFadden Act which, among other things, liberalized the 
National banking law. 

Mr. Giannini has at various times taken over other banks 
which bore the name Bank of America, and it is expected that 
eventually the whole Bank of Italy group will be merged into 
one bank under the name Bank of America. 

The stock of Bancitaly has experienced a spectacular rise in 
price, especially during the Corporation’s most recent activities. 
It is now quoted at a price well over $200 a share. The par value 
of the stock is $25 and the dividends are $2.25 a share. 

Bancitaly has made large profits during the long continued 
rise in the stock market, and especially during recent months. 
While the earnings have been large they have come to a great 
extent from increases in the value of the securities held rather 
than from interest and dividends on these securities. Some 
feel that this type of profit is not of a substantial enough nature 
to warrant the present high selling price of the stock. 

It is furthermore pointed out that the market value of the 
securities held by Bancitaly is only about one-fourth the selling 
price of the stock of Bancitaly itself. The stock thus seems high 
to many investors. Mr. Giannini himself has pointed out that 
the stock was selling at a price greatly in excess of its book value. 
Yet the stock goes higher. Some of his opponents say that he is 
deliberately pushing it up and capitalizing on the way it has 
caught the public imagination. Others say that it is out of his 
control and that the public continues to buy it unreasoningly, 
believing that it will move to still higher levels. 

In addition to the Bank of Italy and to the Bancitaly Cor- 
poration there are several other associated institutions. The 
National Bankitaly Company, formerly the Stockholders Aux- 
iliary Corporation, was organized in June, 1917. It was formed 
for the purpose of transacting certain types of business which 
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were prohibited to a bank. It deals in mortgages, insurance and 
other lines of business which tend to gravitate around a bank. 
The stock of the National Bankitaly Company is owned share for 
share by the stockholders of the Bank of Italy. As there are 
two million shares of Bank of Italy outstanding, so there are two 
million shares of the National Bankitaly Company outstanding. 
The shares of Bank of Italy have a par of $25 while those of the 
Bankitaly Company have a par of $10. The capital surplus 
and undivided profits of the Bankitaly Company amount to one 
hundred million dollars, which is one million less than that of the 
Bank of Italy. 

Another Giannini organization is the California Joint Stock 
Land Bank, organized in 1919, which operates under the Federal 
Farm Loan Act. The particular business of this bank, which has 
a capital of about one million dollars, is the extension of long 
term agricultural credits, which are amortized gradually over a 
period of years. 

Somewhat similar in purpose to the Joint Stock Land Bank 
is the Bankitaly Agricultural Credit Corporation, also with a 
capital of one million dollars. The purpose of this Corporation 
is to grant loans for a shorter period than those of the California 
Joint Stock Land Bank. Loans of the Agricultural Credit 
Corporation ordinarily do not exceed three years’ duration, while 
loans of the Land Bank may run for thirty-three years. 

Still another Giannini organization is the Bankitaly Mortgage 
Company. This Company which has been in operation only 
a few months, and which has a capital of $1,500,000, makes 
loans on improved real estate. It operates only in the larger 
towns. 


V 


The continued expansion of the Bank of Italy, as well as that 
of other banks in different parts of the country, makes it clear 
that the development of State-wide or nation-wide branch 
banking has not been stopped by the McFadden Act. In Califor- 
nia there are at present eleven strong branch bank systems. 
The McFadden Act has, however, caused a shift from branch 
banking in its simplest form to what is sometimes called chain 
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banking. In a chain system each bank has its separate capital, 
a separate board of directors and an organization distinctly its 
own. A branch bank, on the other hand, is an integral part of 
the parent bank, but conducting business under another roof. 
Chain banking operates through the holding company. Chain 
banking is not new, but already existed on an extensive scale 
prior to the McFadden Act. The declared policy of the Bank 
of Italy is not only State-wide but nation-wide branch banking. 
In fact, Mr. Giannini has gone still further and has opened 
offices in foreign countries. Through Bancitaly he has gone 
into the principal cities of Europe, especially in Italy, where 
over thirty banks are controlled. In this connection it is to be 
noted that the central bank of Italy, which also carries the 
name Banca d’ Italia or Bank of Italy, has no connection with 
the Bank of Italy known in the United States. 

Mr. Giannini’s Italian institution, recently acquired, is known 
as Banca d’America e d'Italia. This bank was organized in 1912 
under the name Banca dell’Italia Meridionale. The name was 
changed in 1918 to the present form. With its head office in 
Milan and with over thirty branches it is the third largest bank 
in Italy. In 1927 it had a capital af 200,000,000 lire (about 
$10,000,000). The Bancitaly Corporation owns, it is understood, 
about seventy-five per cent. of the stock of this bank. 

Branch banking, while fairly new to the United States, has 
had a long and successful history in Great Britain, Canada and 
other parts of the world. It offers advantages over the unit 
system, which seem more than to offset the disadvantages. A 
bank which is a branch of a large system can withstand local 
distress which frequently would cause an independent bank to 
fail. The notoriously large number of bank failures each year 
in the United States and the subsequent loss to depositors has 
practically no equal anywhere else in the world. A branch 
bank is likely to have the benefit of expert banking knowledge 
to guide it, and the facilities of a strong and highly developed 
organization to call upon. 

Banking in the United States is in a period of evolution, the 
results of which may eventually call for a substantial revision 
of the American banking system. 
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WHY SIR WILFRED GRENFELL? 
BY THEODORE L. BADGER 


Some thirty-six years ago, St. Anthony, on the eastern tip of 
Newfoundland, was a tiny fishing village with a few squalid 
shacks along the shore of its spacious landlocked harbor. Low 
hills rose behind it, and a massive headland sheltered the seaward 
end of its harbor. Few strangers found their way in from the 
ocean through the narrow winding “tickle”, but for the northern 
fishing fleet it offered a snug security from every storm. Into 
this Sir Wilfred Grenfell first sailed in the summer of 1892, 
aboard his small ketch, the Albert, in which he had crossed the 
Atlantic earlier that spring. 

In the two succeeding years hospitals were built, at the request 
and with the aid of authorities in St. John’s, Newfoundland, at 
Battle Harbor in Labrador at the eastern entrance of the Straits 
of Belle Isle, and at Indian Harbor, two hundred miles north of 
this. They were the beginnings of the work that has continued. 
Some years later, St. Anthony with its fine harbor and more con- 
venient location was chosen as the headquarters of the medical 
mission which in so short a time had made an imposing place 
for itself. Here a small wooden hospital was built, and in later 
years, as time and money could be found, more structures rose— 
workships, warehouses, the undenominational school, an orphan- 
age, industrial shop, codperative store, and power plants. The 
Mission drew new families, offered a new security for the sick, and 
brought work for many. 

Since then it has grown and expanded, to meet the needs of 
the extended work. Now, in addition to its old cluster of build- 
ings, stand the new orphanage and new hospital, fireproof 
buildings built largely by St. Anthony men. The new hospital is 
a perfect unit, with large sunny wards, spacious operating rooms, 
dental room, etherizing room, plaster room, good laboratories and 
comfortable quarters for the staff. Its steam fitting, electrical 
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work and sterilizing outfits are modern and complete, the entire 
credit for which is due to two St. Anthony men. 

St. Anthony has now become the centre for many other mission 
stations. There are other hospitals at Battle Harbor, across the 
Straits of Belle Isle; at Harrington on the Canadian Labrador, in 
the Straits; at Indian Harbor in Eskimo Bay; and at Northwest 
River at the bottom of Hamilton Inlet, the winter station of 
Indian Harbor. Each one is the centre of medical work for 
many miles of coast, and for the fishing fleets North in the 
summer. St. Anthony receives patients from the whole of New- 
foundland. During the summer months and until the boats 
stop running in January, there is rarely a vacant bed, and even 
with the new hospital there is frequently an overflow into the 
old wooden building. About every week a coastwise steamer 
arrives bringing many patients. The dispensary then does a 
rushing business. All patients are examined, and those who 
do not need hospital care or operation are treated and returned 
that same day when the steamer goes South; the rest being 
kept on. No patient who needed care has ever been turned 
away from the hospital, and in the old building there was often 
little room to be found. Calls from distant coves and villages 
take doctors and nurses far over Newfoundland and down “the 
Labrador’’, and in the winter dog sledge is the only means of 
travel. There is need beyond all estimate for this medical work. 

And one must not forget the Strathcona ITI, sister ship to the 
original Strathcona, which sank at sea after many years of stren- 
uous sailing. This is the hospital ship which Sir Wilfred navi- 
gates each summer. A fine steam yacht, she is small, but well 
built. The old radio room beneath the bridge is converted into 
a dispensary, and, though only some seven feet square, has every 
inch well utilized and stocked with medical supplies for the sum- 
mer’s work. Aft, the main saloon is narrow, but with a balanced 
swinging table, like a binnacle, so level in any weather that racks 
are rarely used; and below decks, the rooms. There is no place 
to bunk the sick, for she is not large enough, and patients that 
need hospital treatment are temporarily cared for until one of 
the hospitals can be reached. 

Then, too, one finds the other work and projects that the Doctor 
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(for as such he is known throughout the Coast) has started and 
developed in these years of work—day schools, and summer 
schools taught by college students, child welfare, industrial work, 
farming, and the herding of goats, cows and reindeer. These 
have been attended with varying success, for some schemes are 
ventures and must necessarily not work out. St. Anthony goats, 
for one, are still a problem of some importance, for statistics leave 
grave doubt as to the value of their milk as against their devas- 
tating appetites. There are vicissitudes in their upbringing, 
and many are the carefully nurtured vegetable gardens of St. 
Anthony that have seen wholesale destruction by these unal- 
truistic beasts. 

Nursing stations, placed in outlying districts as at Flower’s 
Cove, White Bay and Conche in Newfoundland, and Forteau in 
Labrador, serve distant communities not large enough for hospi- 
tals. Here nursing graduates from the United States, Canada 
and England live the year round, covering the coasts for miles. 
These nurses seem to find much enjoyment in the work, for it has 
a romance and excitement not found in many places, though it is 
often perilous and lonely. 

At St. Anthony and at Muddy Bar, near Cartwright in Labra- 
dor, there are two large orphanage schools, for children whose 
fathers have perished in storms that have swept the fishing fleets. 
Enough cannot be said for these orphanages, for in them are 
children who have had the best of education and training, in 
contrast to the meagre opportunities of other schools. To have 
been among these children is a privilege, for they are a great 
group. Many of them are lovely, bright, cheerful and capable, 
and unquestionably in them is the answer to the greatest problem 
of all—the future of Labrador. They are one of the most urgent 
reasons for the continuation of work on the coast. They repre- 
sent, even though a small group, the nucleus that will be capable 
of taking over the problem of adjusting and handling their own 
affairs. They have the education, the upbringing, the back- 
ground, the inspiration and the opportunities that have never 
before been the privilege of children of Labrador. It should be 
the beginning of a new heritage and one that should be extended 
and cultivated even farther, if work there is to continue. As in all 
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other parts of the world, it is only with this younger group that 
we can hope for progress. These children of Labrador, brought 
up in the orphanage schools, offer the richest and most hopeful 
field in which to work. We cannot hope to keep those living 
there as dependents of civilization, but rather hope through edu- 
cation to teach these of the younger generation to be capable of 
carrying their own burdens and settling the final destiny of their 
own people. Labrador should become their own problem, and 
will, when they are capable of handling it. 

The rigorous climate and long winters are a handicap to prog- 
ress, but ignorance is open to approach, and education has its 
usual effect in Labrador as elsewhere. People will forever remain 
in Labrador, and it is Sir Wilfred who has shown them new 
horizons and possibilities for their own development. ‘Two great 
economic resources have as yet scarcely been touched, water 
power and forests, while the third, fishing, their great source of 
livelihood, has suffered much from corruption in high places. 
Surely it is through the education of these younger ones that we 
may hope for the development and protection of these industries. 
If there is any future for Labrador, it is in these children, who 
vindicate the years of service already spent. 

The Doctor does little surgery today, for his energy has neces- 
sarily been diverted toward channels of executive work, writing, 
lecturing, and elaborating new projects for development. Lab- 
rador is his Laboratory of Life, his field of experimentation, made 
possible by many loyal workers. It is the outlet for the guiding 
principles of his life. St. Anthony he has seen grow as the centre 
of work expanding far along the coasts, as a monument to his 
courage and devotion. 

Today it is the Strathcona IJ—in years gone by it was the 
Albert, and the Princess May and the Sir Donald—which takes 
him to the farthest ports, practising medicine and surgery and 
carrying the Gospel of Christ. Today it is the Strathcona II 
with its trips for which he lives and to which he looks forward, 
for it is aboard her that he carries on the things that make life 
worth living. She embodies what life means to him and is the 
medium for realizing intentions, for achievement, for adventure, 
and for service. In his own words, “work, service, worship and 
VOL, CCXXVI.—NO,. 845 2 
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play” are the meaning of life. Each one is a great adventure, 
and so each trip of that small trig ship that he loves so dearly is 
an adventure. 

Once aboard her, he is transformed. Life takes on a new 
freshness and vigor. The winds that toss that shock of gray hair 
above his strong, tanned face, bring back a youthfulness and 
enthusiasm for the new experiences that lie ahead. There is a 
rough simplicity in life aboard her which is closely akin to his own 
nature, and one can feel how much he loves it, and with what 
patience he has waited for it. There is hard work in it, comrade- 
ship with people for whom he cares a great deal, opportunity to 
carry help where it is needed, and a chance to play. 

Each summer the Strathcona II goes out, stopping at little 
villages and hamlets along the way. The harbors are many and 
deep, offering a secure anchorage, and a genial hospitality to 
those aboard. In every port there is need for medical work, 
poverty, miscarriages of justice to be straightened, industrial 
problems to be solved, or new projects to be started. Navigation 
is difficult, charts almost worthless, with uncharted waters farther 
North. As master of the ship, the Doctor takes chances, to be 
sure, but it is rather that courageous spirit of adventure, that 
drive to push on, that carries him where other vessels dare not go 
and in weather when they ride at anchor. Occasionally his short 
cuts, tried with boyish delight, bring him hard up upon the flats 
or against arock. Once near Cartwright, the sands held us tight. 
There was a fat Roman Father as passenger, who lacked that 
sound basis of religion which is the Doctor’s—Faith—and who, 
on this occasion, lost what poise may ever have been his, and in 
fear and trembling flitted about the decks invoking the blessings 
of the Almighty. A half hour with a lead line, a rising tide, and a 
motor boat, saw us free once more; the Doctor, the wiser for this 
new addition to his charts, the Roman Father rather the worse 
for the experience, and the Strathcona intact. Often he goes far 
North, down beyond the Mission’s active field, to the Moravian 
stations at Hopedale, and at Nain or farther. Here he navigates 
the vast inland waterways of that archipelago of islands, where 
fiords are deep between the mountains topped with snow above 
the dark green firs and spruce. 
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Work fills the programme of each day. No matter what it is, 
he drives on with an untiring energy that tests the strength of far 
younger men. It never discomposes him. There are few things 
in the lives of the people of the coast that he cannot do as well as 
they, or better; there is no task which he avoids, no physical 
strain to which he does not willingly lend himself. There are 
long hours on the bridge, when navigation is precarious, and end- 
less work into which he plunges himself with untiring enthusiasm. 

But beside the medical care, the industrial work, the trading 
projects, the guardianship of justice, the economic thrift and fore- 
sight that Sir Wilfred teaches, he fills a great spiritual need in the 
colorless and desolate lives of many. He is the “beloved physi- 
cian” of the people, and beyond all else, brings hope, sympathy, 
kindness and cheer to them. Sunday on the Strathcona is a day 
of rest, observed in deference to the customs of the people—no 
boats sail, no nets are hauled, no work is done, no steam is raised. 
Those ashore look forward to these days when the Doctor is 
among them, and he loves them too. 

Almost devoid of a theology and of sectarian wranglings, he is 
unorthodox but with a fearlessness of conviction that Christ’s 
teachings are the motive force in life, and the source of greatest 
happiness. There comes to mind a conversation with him of 
which one phrase stands out: “There is a difference between 
theology and religion: Theology is what one comprehends, religion 
what one does.” So today, as always, he leads the life that 
Christ would have him, giving and serving with an intense devo- 
tion and faith. Sundays in the North mean much to him, for it 
is then that he comes closest to Him Whom he serves. There in 
some fisherman’s hamlet, or, as he prefers in “civil” weather, 
high on some knoll above the sea, bare ‘headed in the open, sur- 
rounded by the simple fisher folk, he comes closest to Him Whose 
teachings have been the inspiration of his life. No church, no 
ceremony, no throngs, no other settings bring from him the 
courage, the affection, the fearlessness, and the gentleness that 
are his. He himself loves these meetings, looks forward to them, 
and remembers them, for their rough simplicity brings new 
courage, and their nearness to Christ’s own ways of teaching 
strengthens that Faith which guides each new adventure. 
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But no picture of the Doctor or of his Labrador can be com- 
plete without that other, fourth and great principle of life by 
which he lives—Play. His athletic days at Oxford were many 
years ago, but even today he excels in sports, relishes each new 
chance to play a game, and admires, without reserve, the athletes 
of all times. And here again the Strathcona offers an outlet, 
an adventure in the field of sport. At Muddy Bay, near Cart- 
wright, when all hands were tired from long hard runs, we 
slipped from our anchorage and sailed to the bottom of Sand- 
wich Bay, where the Eagle River enters. There, after a mile of 
rapids, the river broadens into a wide deep pool with sluggish 
waters and a waterfall above. Such a day of salmon fishing— 
the integrity of the most honest fisherman would be at stake 
if the truth of that day’s catch were told. 

At Northwest River, the winter post of Dr. Paddon, the 
Montaignois Indians from Central Labrador come out, each 
spring, for supplies, and to meet their priest from St. John’s. 
They are sadly in need of medical care, and their old chief is fast 
succumbing to tuberculosis. While there one of the Doctor’s 
bursts of sportive genius broke loose, when he suggested that we 
revive the old White Man-Indian struggle as a friendly shooting 
match, between us and the tribe. There was enthusiasm on both 
sides, a moving target was strung up some two hundred yards off 
shore, and we let fire. It was a grand success, and the Doctor 
kept peace by an appropriate distribution of trophies. So he is 
forever alert for an opportunity “to keep his body fit and to excel 
in clean sport without neglect of work or patients.” 

Little more need be said, for the work which has grown and 
spread over Newfoundland and Labrador is itself the realization 
of a life of accomplishment. Labrador and Grenfell are synony- 
mous. Labrador, a laborer’s land, where his years of hard and 
strenuous work have been mixed with devotion and a will to be- 
lieve that Christ’s teachings are the Way of Life. He stands out 
as a figure beloved by those among whom he has lived, a man with 
courage, fearlessness, and determination, and one whose simplic- 
ity of mind and spirit has lent itself to those about him. 

His humor ever delights those who are with him and brings 
color and refreshment into every day. His absent mindedness 
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is fascinating, and covered with a genuine naivety which cannot 
bring offense to others. Often he has chuckled over slips that 
might have brought only consternation. 

And Lady Grenfell—her advice and wisdom and enthusiasm 
have ever been a support and encouragement to the Doctor. 
Her untiring energy has taken a thousand burdens from his 
shoulders and her hospitality knows no bounds. Together, what 
a great pair they are! 

So through these years in Labrador, Sir Wilfred Grenfell has 
found greater and greater joy in living, and the fun of accom- 
plishment has brought conquest with it. He may well be called 
“the best beloved missionary in the world.” 


BLOOD MONEY FOR EAGLES 


BY ARTHUR NEWTON PACK 
President, American Nature Association 


In all ages and among many nations the eagle has been pro- 
claimed the king of birds. In the ancient mythology this bird 
was held sacred to Jove. As one whe had dominion over the very 
seasons, and held in his grasp the lightning, it was fitting that 
this ruler of gods and men should have under his special protec- 
tion this bird of the upper air, indifferent to cold, fearless of mien, 
master of all other birds. In early times the eagle, represented in 
various parts of the world by different species, was held in pecul- 
iar awe by many peoples, and was chosen as their national 
emblems. The Romans, following the example of the Assyrians 
or Persians, made it their ensign. More modern nations— 
France, Prussia, and others—also chose it to adorn their stand- 
ards. So what more natural than that our forefathers, finding 
here a fine species peculiar to North America, should formally 
choose the White-Headed Eagle, called also from its shining head 
the Bald Eagle, to serve as our emblem? 

The range of this magnificent bird, practically co-extensive 
with continental North America, helps to make it peculiarly 
suitable as a symbol for our people, for it exists in all our States, 
and therefore may come within the personal ken of every citizen. 
But so little reverence has been paid the bird that it is now scarce 
or practically unknown over great areas. Such a condition is 
probably inevitable in a country where settlement by cosmopoli- 
tan races, with all the conditions that go with it, has been so rapid 
as in our own, but we believe that history does not furnish another 
instance where a country or State has put a price on the head of 
the species chosen for its emblem. Yet such a state of affairs is 
present in Alaska, a section where the bird attains its maximum 
size and is more abundant than elsewhere, and where its habit of 
perching on conspicuous trees growing on the shores of pictur- 
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esque inlets allows it to be viewed by many thousands who might 
not see one in all their lives in the older settled parts of our land. 

In 1917 the Legislature of Alaska, relying largely on the 
testimony of a few persons who asserted that the diminishing 
supply of salmon was caused by the depredations of the birds, and 
that they were also very destructive to the young of deer and to 
other game species, passed a law placing a bounty on the eagle, to 
be paid on the presentation of the feet of the bird, and this law is 
still in effect. For the first six years the amount paid was fifty 
cents, but in 1923 the price was raised to one dollar. Up to 
August, 1927, the official records show that more than 40,000 of 
the great birds have been killed. For the present we will forbear 
passing judgment on one who would kill a bald eagle, the emblem 
of his native or adopted country, for so paltry a reward. 

Now all eagles prey on other animals, and no one will contend 
that our bald eagle lives without killing. It is a powerful bird, 
and naturally its prey may sometimes include the young of a deer 
ora mountain sheep. It is well known, however, that the parents 
of our large game animals are very zealous in the care of their 
young, leaving them alone only under unavoidable circumstances, 
when they hide them very skilfully, and that they ably defend 
them from such attacks as cannot be avoided. That these de- 
fensive tactics are usually successful is attested by the compara- 
tive abundance of the animals, under natural conditions, in 
regions where, for ages, they have been exposed to the attacks of 
enemies. If eagles were unduly destructive to the young of deer, 
there would be few deer left in a section where these great birds 
are more abundant than in any other area in North America, and 
probably in the world. Then the appalling loss inflicted on the 
deer by the unusually heavy snowfalls of a few years ago could not 
have happened. And in accounting for the decrease of the deer, 
let Alaskans not forget the conditions existing in the territory only 
a few years ago, when the employees of the salmon canneries 
killed deer for their tables at any time they chose. 

Eagles are notoriously heavy eaters of fish, but we believe that 
it has nowhere been denied that the bulk of those eaten in Alaska 
are dead or dying fish that have worn themselves out in the strug- 
gle to fight their way to the spawning grounds. It is a well- 
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known fact that the salmon fisheries have been over-exploited 
for many years, and that the blame for the continued scarcity 
has been laid to the depredations of various creatures, gulls, 
terns, sea-lions, seals, and now—the eagle. 

It is a well-established principle that no species of bird, mam- 
mal, or fish can maintain its normal abundance in the face of 
long-continued commercial exploitation. Nature presents a vast 
assemblage of species of varying characteristics and habits, some 
preying on weaker species, some protecting, others eating their 
enemies, and all linked into a vast interdependent system. 
Some of these species man has already so nearly exterminated 
that he can never hope to learn exactly what were their relations 
to the rest of the universe. To the serious student of wild life no 
phase of human activity is more patent than man’s tendency to 
blame some other creatures for depleted conditions that he has 
brought about by his own destructive methods. There is a 
regrettable fashion of jumping to conclusions, and urging the 
wholesale destruction of supposedly injurious creatures without 
any adequate preliminary study of the factors in the case. This 
tendency is unfortunately all too prevalent in our treatment of 
many of our most beautiful and useful species, and leads to many 
notable abuses. Much of this is due to a reluctance to interfere 
with established methods of business that came into being a 
generation or more ago, when the impending decline of many of 
our most valuable species, valuable from both commercial and 
zesthetic considerations, was unsuspected. Let us consider 
briefly a few more or less concrete cases, bearing in mind the 
principle that no species can stand continued commercial pursuit. 

A high Government official urged that our people eat more fish 
in order that foods that can be more easily preserved and trans- 
ported might help out in a national emergency. Fishermen 
along our southern coast reported that the pelicans were de- 
stroying our food fishes, when the shortage is really due to over- 
fishing. A widespread demand was fostered for the extermina- 
tion of the alleged despoilers, and thousands were killed even on 
reservations set aside for their exclusive protection. Then in- 
vestigation was made of the feeding habits of the persecuted 
birds, and out of many thousands of fishes that had been eaten by 
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the pelicans only twenty-seven individual fish of species sold as 
food were found, and even these were of the cheaper and less 
desirable kinds. The unjust slaughter has largely ceased, but 
since bad reports gain volume faster than good, there still exists in 
the minds of many thousands of people the conviction that the 
pelicans are responsible for the scarcity of fish. 

The herons are eaters of fish and other inhabitants of the 
waters, and occasionally individual birds do much damage about 
hatcheries, where artificial conditions have resulted in vast 
numbers of small fish being readily accessible. So it frequently 
happens that herons, as well as kingfishers and certain fish-eating 
ducks and grebes, must be destroyed. This has resulted in one 
instance in authority being granted for the killing, at any time 
anywhere in a great State, of the members of about ten species of 
birds specifically protected by an international treaty. These 
birds need not be doing any damage to be killed. What may not 
be the possible effect on the minds of people who see this destruc- 
tion of beautiful birds whose protection was deemed so desirable 
that an international treaty was entered into for their benefit? 

To cite a less specific example, we may point out the terrific 


- destruction of our fur-bearing animals, which have been so merci- 


lessly slaughtered to supply a commercially-guided demand that a 
number of them are on the verge of extinction. Were steps taken 
to encourage the protection of these animals, and if only the 
surplus were taken each year, there could be no reasonable ob- 
jection to the harvesting of this natural crop. But beyond 
certain seasonal restrictions, which are but poorly enforced, no 
curb is put on the cupidity of the trapper or dealer. The in- 
adequacy of such protection may be illustrated by a suppositious 
case. If there be a hundred individuals of a species in a given 
area, and ninety of them are taken, it can make little difference 
whether the period of slaughter is three or six months. The 
progressive rapid decrease of all of our fur-bearers is admitted by 
those most concerned, but is it attributed to over-exploitation? 
No; and it would be amusing, were it not so serious, to listen to 
the supposed reasons for this decrease. It is laid to disease, 
drainage, floods, destruction of forests, natural enemies, inade- 
quate legislation, and what-not, but there is not a word about the 
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influence of the dollar. As a matter of fact our game birds and 
animals are yearly decreasing with probably no exception. The 
cause is over-killing in the name of sport. And what is “‘sport”’? 

But we have apparently wandered far from the Bald Eagle, the 
bird that nearly a century and a half ago our forefathers selected 
as the emblem of a country that had just declared its independ- 
ence. There are those who point out that all the attributes of the 
eagle are not noble, that he sometimes robs his neighbor or de- 
scends to carrion. But we must not expect a bird to possess all 
the ideal human virtues. In nature each species is in competition 
with others. The eagle, it is true, at times, robs the fishhawk. 
But this makes the hawk swifter, so that he can sometimes escape 
the eagle, and if he loses his catch, he can the more easily get 
another fish by virtue of the training. 

And let us not forget that nations, like birds, need other quali- 
ties besides meekness. While admitting the eagle’s faults, we 
still believe in him as an emblem. Who is not thrilled by the 
sight of an eagle soaring high in the blue heavens? We believe 
that the fathers made a wise selection when they picked this 
majestic bird to serve on our banners and shields. Of all our 
States there are only a few that do not protect him throughout the 
year. And even those whose fault after all is only one of omission 
do not pay a reward for his destruction. 

Let us hope that the Legislature of Alaska will be moved to 
repeal this law that puts a price, even a small one, on the head of 
our National Bird. If a few thousand eagles have in the past 
been standing in the way of Alaska’s development, may we not 
hope that, now they are dead, the waning industries may revive? 
Let us be a little more careful that fewer salmon are thrown out on 
the tide for lack of preserving facilities. If, perchance, we find 
an eagle casting sheep’s eyes at a lamb, or looking with longing at 
a baby fox, let us drive him away, or if necessary, kill him red- 
handed. But let us not, for fifty cents, slaughter and throw away 
such a creature as this bird of the upper clouds, a bird the sight of 
which is an event to ninety-nine per cent. of the people of the land 
he represents. Let us allow him an occasional fish, or a duck or a 
fowl, not only in Alaska, but all over our land. Let us hold his 
image in reverence not only on our coins but in our hearts. 
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CRIME—A CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


BY CORNELIUS F. COLLINS 
Judge of Court of General Sessions, New York 


Durinc the last few years, great public alarm has been ex- 
perienced in this country with regard to crime. Although there 
have been lacking substantial statistical data to prove it, there 
has been a widespread feeling that there has been a grave increase 
in lawlessness. Statements that “America is the most lawless 
nation in the world” and that “Crime in this country is over- 
whelming the people and submerging our very national institu- 
tions”, are.some of the typical exaggerations which have ap- 
peared in the public prints. Governmental cognizance has been 
taken of the situation. The National Crime Commission was 
created, and commissions in the various States were appointed 
by the Governors and the Legislatures. Among these bodies the 
National Commission and the Commission of the State of New 
York, known as the Baumes Commission, were outstanding. 

According to a report of the National Commission, the working 
objectives of these commissions were “to go over the weak spots 
in the judicial armor of the different States and obtain legislative 
enactment of statutes which would remain after the crime excite- 
ment itself had subsided”. Unfortunately there has followed on 
the heels of the crime wave agitation “an orgy of drastic penal 
legislation”. In reviewing the work of the various crime com- 
missions, the American Prison Association points out that “an 
index to widespread public concern is the statement prepared 
from legislative records in forty-two States, showing that there 
were 2,261 amendments to the penal codes introduced, 587 of 
which passed and less than twenty were vetoed by the Governors. 
It can be said with certainty that much of this legislation is 
punitive.” Such action, the review continues, “is frequently re- 
ferred to as an effort to put ‘teeth into the law’ and represents 
only one side of preventive effort, and too often neglects a con- 
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sideration and study of the more deep-rooted reasons for the 
existence of crime.” 

Out of the so-called “crime wave” of the near past has come 
the attempt from some quarters to place the responsibility for 
that disturbing condition upon the newer, more humane scientific 
methods of dealing with offenders. Unfortunately for this 
reasoning, however, the alleged crime wave was no respecter of 
locality. States having the most restricted and repressive laws 
were visited; States having the determinate sentence, and States 
having the indeterminate sentence, with liberal provisions for 
parole, were also visited. States having probation laws with 
efficient administration and States having probation laws with in- 
efficient administration, or lack of any attempt at administration, 
were likewise visited. Crime and disorder were rampant through- 
out Italy, France and England, and yet these countries have 
never been accused of coddling criminals. There was an increase 
in crime in Canada, and yet probation is practically unknown in 
that Dominion. 

During the last two or three years, crime news has been given 
prominent attention in the public prints. A striking robbery or 
murder played up in the public press is taken by the average man 
to be certain proof of an enormous increase in crimes of violence 
throughout the nation. In some instances the presentation of 
crime news seems to have been guided by a pandering to the sen- 
sational rather than by devotion to an ascertainment of the facts. 
Newspapers also have displayed a tendency to blame the modern 
methods of criminal treatment for the alleged increase in crime. 
They have written freely of the “coddling of offenders”’, quarter- 
ing of prisoners in “palace prisons”, general “‘jail deliveries” 
through the operation of parole laws, and the “soft treatment” 


afforded criminals on probation. As Dean Pound and others ° 


have insisted, we have as yet no adequate criminal statistics in 
this country. Hence we do not actually know whether crime is 
on the increase. However, notwithstanding this fundamental 
situation, wide publicity has been given to the thought that there 
is a crime wave and that stringent legal measures are necessary 


for its repression. 
A fair example of this view is to be found in the recent message 
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of a Governor to the Legislature of his State, in which he said: 
““Misdirected sympathy and the highly developed expertness of 
penologists, reformers, and the parole advocates, who have lost 
sight of the rights and protection of the public and concentrated 
on the rights and reformation of the criminal, have aided to in- 
crease crime.” 

Approving this statement, a widely-read newspaper adds: 
“What the Governor says on the subject in general is what many 
other persons are thinking. Not all the blame is to be placed 
upon the coddling of prisoners or the easy terms of obtaining 
parole. Much of it rests upon judges and prosecuting attorneys, 
but most of it can be placed squarely at the door of an outworn 
system of criminal jurisprudence . . . and another thing which 
is needed—and what at last seems to be on the way—is a quicken- 
ing of the public sense that the present struggle against crime is 
war—war against a resourceful and implacable enemy who must 
either suppress or be suppressed.” 

What has been generally described as a “crime wave” in this 
country has had more to do with the nature and manner of the 
crimes committed than their number. It may be said that the 
volume of crime, collectively speaking, was not such as to justify 
great alarm, but the nature and audacity of the crimes of robbery, 
with their attendant violence, involving murder in many in- 
stances, were astounding. It was the sensational character of 
crime that gave it its terroristic effect. Holdups in large cities 
like New York were of a nature previously unheard of, and their 
audacity was unparalleled. Robberies in large places of busi- 
ness in broad daylight, in the most populous sections, were 
powerful justifications of alarm. As Dr. Kirchwey has well said: 
“Robbery is the crime wave.” With the automatic gun and the 
automobile to insure a quick getaway, and with the newspapers 
dramatizing every detail of every holdup, one might express 
wonder as to why there have not been more depredations of this 
nature. 

Can it be truthfully said that the criminal outbreaks of the 
nature which occurred throughout this country had as their 
proximate cause the failure of the legal machinery for the protec- 
tion of society? Let us examine the facts. 
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The first step in the administration of the criminal law is to 
catch the criminal. Whether he is to be treated in the light of 
modern knowledge and scientific methods, or punished severely 
without thought of the future, is a secondary consideration at 
this stage of the proceedings. The first lines of social defense are 
the police departments of the country. They constitute the 
civic armies of peace. Society must depend upon their adequacy 
and their efficiency for the orderly conduct of its affairs. Many 
localities throughout the country have failed to provide an ade- 
quate police force in both number and quality for their protection. 
The most startling thing in any discussion of the crime problem is 
the small number of criminals who are caught by the police. 
Here we have a situation of fundamental importance. If our 
agencies for the apprehension of the anti-social are ineffectual, 
the very foundation stone of our legal structure is threatened. 
The reports of the National Crime Commission have devoted a 
great deal of attention to this situation, and they point out that 
unwise considerations of economy in this connection are the 
height of folly, and cannot be too severely condemned. Dr. 
Robinson, one of the secretaries of the National Commission, has 
very aptly stated: “The public must recognize that the police, the 
District Attorneys, the Court, the prison and reformatory insti- 
tutions, probation and parole officers, are all parts of one great 
organization for the protection of society from crime.” 

Often police departments do not pursue vigorously enough the 
obtaining of evidence to establish the guilt of offenders, and are 
too apt to rest content with the arrests of malefactors. Greater 
effort should be expended in the preparation of the case by the 
police than is generally the practice, especially in the obtaining of 
the necessary legal evidence. The tendency is to place too much 
dependence upon the prosecutor. In some cities this situation 
could be met by better codperation between the police and the 
prosecuting officers. Energetic cojperation between the police 
departments and the District Attorney is of vital importance. 

“The very heart of the criminal process,” says Arthur V. 
Lashlay, one of the able contributors to the Missouri Crime Sur- 
vey, “is the prosecuting office.” The District Attorney is the 
counsel for the people of the State. He is the pivotal force be- 
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tween crime detection and crime punishment. If this office is ill 
equipped either in number or capacity, to say nothing of integrity, 
disaster from the standpoint of public safety is inevitable. By 
reason of improper or inefficient legal management, a criminal 
case can fail before the Magistrate, the Grand Jury or the Petit 
Jury. The compensation provided for the prosecuting attorneys 
has been so small as to make it impracticable for lawyers of expe- 
rience and ability to accept the office. No progress can be made 
toward improvement in the administration of justice until ef- 
fective attention has been given to the better organization and 
equipment of the agencies of the police and the District Attorney, 
those indispensable legal outposts for social protection. 

The immemorially cherished institution of trial by jury has 
been attacked severely by those critics who find in our adminis- 
tration of law the causes for the alleged crime increase. Nothing, 
it would seem to the writer, could be more unjustified than af- 
firmative action on the drastic recommendation of jury abolition. 
An institution so highly prized by our fathers as to be classified 
among the most important provisions of our fundamental law, 
Federal and State, and frequently boasted of as “‘the bulwark of 
our liberties”, could not be interfered with without dire results. 

At times there have been miscarriages of justice by reason of 
the action of juries. On the whole, however, trial by jury in 
America can be said to have stood the test of time as an institu- 
tion making for the administration of justice to the satisfaction of 
a free people. Judges of experience in criminal cases know that 
on the whole substantial justice is done both to the people and to 
the defendant in trial by jury. There is, however, room for im- 
provement in the jury system. Many citizens, often those who 
are too ready violently to condemn the shortcomings of govern- 
ment, are shamefully neglectful of their obligations of jury duty. 
The calibre of our juries would be immeasurably improved if 
some of our worthy citizens would serve upon them instead of 
evading this sacred responsibility. Judges and lawyers would 
welcome any measures tending to improve the jury system, but 
the lessons of history teach us that it is a safe and sound instru- 
ment of justice. 

The trial of a defendant charged with serious crime should be 
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characterized by dignity, fairness and a calm pursuit of the truth, 
not only that substantial justice may be done, but that public 
confidence in our tribunals of law may be safeguarded. In recent 
years some of our most important criminal trials have become 
public spectacles. The press intrenches itself in the court-room 
en masse. The camera man, the special writer, the popular au- 
thor, the prominent actress, a notorious divorcee, or almost any 
person in the popular eye, take upon themselves the responsibility 
of informing the public of their opinion on the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, and of the conduct of the case. A well known 
humorist recently related the story of the lady who was accused 
of shooting her husband. “Have you an attorney?” said the 
judge. “No,” replied the fair defendant. “Who is to represent 
you?” said the Court. “‘The tabloid press,” replied the gentle 
murderess. 

Of course there can be no suggestion that the press should not 
publish the facts of criminal trials, but some effort ought to be 
made to discourage that ultra-sensationalism in newspaper writ- 
ing that interferes seriously with the impartial weighing of the 
evidence as to the guilt or innocence of the defendant, and tends 
to arouse a morbid state in the public mind toward the crime and 
the criminal. This form of newspaper reporting is contrary to 
the public good. In many important trials, gruesome and sala- 
cious details have been so enlarged upon as to become nauseating 
to the right-minded. Frequently when a trial has resulted in a 
conviction, sensational newspaper publicity has aroused such a 
maudlin sympathy for the guilty individual as to be most disturb- 
ing to the orderly execution of the sentence. In the Chapman 
case, for example, after the conviction of this “robber and killer” 
was sustained by the Appellate Court of the State and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the District Attorney was 
portrayed by a sensational illustrated newspaper almost in the 
light of a murderer. 

On May 10, 1883, Joseph Pulitzer, who reéstablished The 
World of New York City, stated the policy of that paper as fol- 
lows: “‘An institution that should always fight for progress and 
reform, never tolerate injustice or corruption . . . always remain 
devoted to the public welfare . . . never be afraid to attack 
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wrong.” Most of our newspapers have lived up to this high ideal 
of public service, and a large number of our dailies are guided by 
high-minded policies entirely devoted to upholding justice and 
the law. But the fact cannot be ignored that the press in some 
instances has abused its great power, which unquestionably has 
tended to increase the gravity of the criminal problem. 

The proponents of modern, sane and progressive methods of 
dealing with criminals hold no brief for the criminal and make no 
special plea for him. They are interested primarily in protecting 
life and property and in preserving peace and order, but they do 
not believe in undue and indiscriminating severity which has 
failed to suppress crime through all the ages, and which has at all 
times bred more crime than it has cured. Their purposes are 
constructive. They are not mere meddlers with the enforcement 
of the criminallaw. Their aim is to understand the criminal and 
_ the causes underlying crime. They believe that there are all 
kinds of criminals just as there are all kinds of sinners who have 
not been apprehended, and that there is no inherent difference in 
mental and moral endowment of criminals as a class that makes 
it hopeless to undertake their reclamation. 

Crime must be approached intelligently, scientifically and psy- 
chopathically, and not in the spirit of vengeance and stupid 
retaliation. The current theories of retribution and revenge 
must give place to organized study and treatment of individuals. 

The careless and inaccurate use of the terms “probation”, 
“suspended sentence”, and “parole” has resulted in many in- 
stances in probation being unjustly criticized. These terms are 
not synonymous and cannot with accuracy be used interchange- 
ably, for in the laws of New York State they have acquired spe- 
cific meanings. Probation is the term used in connection with 
the conditional release of an offender without imprisonment but 
under the supervision of a probation officer, for a definite period 
of time, and for the purpose of reclaiming him from evil courses. 
Suspended sentence is the release of an offender without any su- 
pervision. Unless the offender is again arrested the court does 
not know whether its leniency has been abused or not. It should 
know! The use of the suspended sentence without probationary 
oversight is a pernicious practice that ought to be corrected. 
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Parole is the term used in connection with conditional release 
from a reformatory or penal institution after an offender has 
served a part of his original sentence. 

The work of discrimination, investigation and reformative 
supervision of delinquents is largely carried on outside of the 
prison by the systems of probation and parole. These are mod- 
ern methods of individual treatment which have shown good 
results wherever properly administered. Today there is danger 
of their coming under the general condemnation of any treatment 
that looks like leniency. Neither method properly administered 
means letting off the offender. They are in reality an extension 
of supervision and punishment. Probation is neither soft senti- 
mentality nor an evasion of punishment. It is not a slack and 
loose procedure, but a well defined social case work plan of disci- 
pline and correction. 

No less an authority than President Coolidge has stated 
that “‘Probation is the right hand in the administration of jus- 
tice.” In the Court of General Sessions of New York City, a 
complete study of the crime and the life of the criminal is in the 
hands of the judge before sentence. This pre-sentence study of 
the delinquent prior to judgment represents a marked step for- 
ward in the administration of criminal jurisprudence. 

Preliminary or social investigations made by probation officers 
are not made to secure evidence as to the guilt or innocence of a 
person accused of crime. These investigations are made solely 
to obtain unbiased information which will assist judges to decide 
whether convicted adult offenders are suitable for probation 
treatment or should be committed to correctional institutions. 
When preliminary or social investigations are made, the judge 
has information, checked and verified, regarding the past criminal 
record of the offender, his personal and family history, his charac- 
ter, habits, associates, environment, his mental and physical 
condition, and the mitigating or aggravating circumstances of his 
offense. 

It is an interesting fact to be noticed by those who are critics of 
probation on the ground that it “encourages” leniency, that in 
New York County, where probation is probably most highly 
developed and most completely administered, the rate of sus- 
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pended sentences is the lowest in the State, somewhat more than 
half as high as in the rural districts where probation is least highly 
developed. The explanation is that the probation staff in New 
York County is used liberally for investigation and advice before 
the suspension of sentence, and that its advice to grant the sus- 
pension of sentence is given with careful discrimination. 

During the last fourteen years in New York State, 206,298 
persons were discharged from probation; 78.5 per cent. completed 
their probation terms without committing other offenses and were 
honorably discharged, while 10.9 per cent. were arrested for 
violating probation or for committing other offenses and were 
imprisoned. Only 4.9 per cent. escaped from supervision. 

The system of parole for offenders released from correctional 
institutions has received more criticism in New York, as in other 
places, than has probation. This is partly due to the fact that 
serious crimes are committed by men while still on parole. If 
parole means a shortening of the prison sentence and the release of 
men to continue in crime, it deserves criticism. If, on the other 
hand, parole means continuance of the supervision by the institu- 
tion after release and an effort gradually to adjust the offender to 
normal life in society, it should be highly commended. This is 
the purpose of parole, hence the system itself cannot be objected 
to, but only its faulty administration. 

With the seriously defective who cannot withstand the tempta- 
tions of life in society, and with the habitual offender who has no 
intention of reform, treatment must be different. Probation is 
not applicable in either case. The institution is required. Most 
judges, if given the proper machinery for determining mental de- 
fects and for the full investigation of previous records, personality 
and social factors in each case, can be counted upon to use the 
power of probation properly. 

Almost without exception it has been found that the bandits 
who had been terrorizing the country had served one or more 
prison terms. They were graduates of our reformatories and 
penal institutions. Sending these men to prison did not cure 
them. Longer prison terms, as was proposed, would not do it. 
For the protection of society and the solution of the crime prob- 
lem, we must strengthen every available method of reforming the 
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offender in and out of the institutions. Most important of all, 
we must begin with the young, giving the greatest attention to 
the early and first offender, and we must discriminate between 
the different types of delinquents appearing in our courts. 

It is a truth as old as Beccaria and Howard, over a century ago, 
that it is not the severity but the celerity and certainty of punish- 
ment that give it its power to deter and repress criminal action. 
A fatal mistake is made when there is an attempt to utilize cruel 
severity as the sole weapon to combat criminal action. In the 
history of crime and punishment there is written in letters of fire 
the truth that savage punishment defeats its own ends. Noone 
prescription such as long term sentence or severity will cure the 
evil. The question is not so much whether we are coddling 
criminals as it is of the extent of our realization of the magnitude 
of the problem, and the necessity of bringing to its solution hu- 
manitarian principles and scientific methods. More important 
still is the aim at prevention which is the latest development in 
society’s war against crime. In the meantime the best things we 
can do are to organize and equip better the police and the offices 
of the District Attorney and to provide the courts and all of our 
institutions dealing with delinquency with clinics and an ade- 
quate staff of well trained probation and parole officers, and give 
to those who administer these agencies greater powers of scientific 
discrimination in order to bring about individual treatment, not 
falling back to the old way governed by rigid laws and “‘feelings”’. 

No crisis has ever arisen in America that our people were not 
able to meet. There can be no question of the capacity of our 
people to protect themselves in the fullest measure from the en- 
croachments of the anti-social, while at the same time vindicating 
their high standards of national civilization. 
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IS DIVORCE THE WAY OUT? 
BY CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 


At a dinner not long ago, my companion on one side, who was 
about thirty-two, turned to me, knowing me intimately, and said: 

“Frances, my wife, has decided to go abroad for a little trip, 
and I don’t like it.” 

“Why don’t you like it?” was my reply. 

“Well,” said my friend, “‘I don’t like it. I have done my best 
to show Frances that I want to make my married life my first 
thought. I have always come straight from the office to my 
home. I never go to the club unless for special occasions, and I 
have gotten into the habit of going home to see the children and 
Frances. If the woman goes away, the man easily loses that type 
of habit. It is very easy for a man to get into the way of stopping 
at the club. It is pleasant. There is always someone there—a 
game of bridge is nice—and one soon finds that that habit has 
become stronger than the other. Also, an ‘extra man’ is always 
wanted, and life becomes a different type of life the moment a 
man’s wife leaves him. I don’t like Frances to go. I am very 
fond of her.” 

‘How long does Frances mean to be away?” was my query. 

“Oh, about five or six weeks,” answered my companion. 

“Don’t you think that a man could perhaps hold on to a ‘habit’ 
for five or six weeks?” I asked. 

“Things change very quickly,” he answered; and I then de- 
cided to question him a little further. 

“Frances has had three babies in about six years, if I remember 
rightly,” said I. “And during that time you have been a hard 
working and successful business man, have you not?” 

“Yes, I have given much time to my business, for our future 
depends on it.” 

“Well,” said I, “you must remember that although you have 
worked hard, although business is onerous, there is always inter- 
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est in it, there is always contact with others, there is always the 
excitement of the job, of the goal. You must remember also that 
during those six years, life for Frances has been a good deal 
circumscribed. Her horizon, unlike yours, has been narrowed 
rather than broadened. Nursery walls have kept her somewhat 
‘cabined and confined’, and for a young woman, no matter how 
devotedly she may love her children, such a life leaves certain 
things to be desired. You would not think anything of going on a 
shooting trip for five or six weeks, nor would you feel that you 
were exposing Frances to unfortunate habits if you had to take a 
business trip for five or six weeks. I am therefore inclined to feel 
that Frances, too, deserves her little holiday, 7f—and this ‘if’ is 
vitally important—she does not prolong her stay away from her 
family. I cannot help feeling that for so short a period as six 
weeks a man can use his will power to prevent him from losing his 
admirable habit of homegoing from business, and if Frances loves 
you as I am convinced she does, she will be eager on her return to 
make that habit more delightful to you than ever before. In 
marriage, the give-and take is perhaps the most important part of 
the transaction, and it is equally important to learn when to 
loosen the reins and when to tighten them, both on one’s self and 
on one’s life companion.” 

“Oh, I agree with you, up to a certain point,” saidhe. “AndI 
would not tell Frances that I don’t like her to go away.” 

“There,” I replied, “I think you make a mistake. I think you 
should tell her just how you feel. I think you two should talk it 
over together and if, after thrashing the situation out, you still 
‘don’t like it’, I am inclined to feel that Frances would not like to 

“But,” he replied, “I don’t want her to stay because she thinks 
I am opposed to her going. I want her to stay because she wants 
to stay.” 

“That is a perfectly right attitude,” I replied. “But you 
know we are all human. You want to stay with Frances unless 
a shooting trip turns up, and then, though you still want to stay 
with Frances, you also want your shooting trip, and your under- 
lying devotion to Frances cannot, I think, be materially injured 
by a few weeks in the Rockies. Frances,‘in the same way, wishes 
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to stay with you, and would rather have you wish her to stay than 
anything else in the whole wide world, but she, too, is human and, 
offered suddenly a few weeks abroad, with new sights, no babies, 
no housekeeping, it is natural for her to want her ‘hunting trip’. 
It would not be right for her to take it if any deep rift could 
possibly be made within your lute, but it seems to me that your 
lute should be strung for a brief time at least—remember I say it 
must be brief—in such a way that no rift could come between you.” 

After dinner Frances came to speak to me and told me of her 
proposed trip and I said to her much that I had said to him, 
adding, however, at the end, that a fine man’s devotion was 
always worth a sacrifice. 

In approaching the subject of divorce, the incident that I have 
just related bears upon it in more ways than one. There are 
various reasons for the appalling increase in the number of 
divorces. 

The first reason that comes to my mind is that, in late years, 
there is so much more possibility of perpetual motion. In the old 
days, before the motor, and the telephone, there was much more 
stability in home life, and without stability, home life cannot 
exist. 

The second reason for the increase in divorces is the fact that a 
larger number of young couples have wealth, and wealth, with 
married people, allows greater independence of each other. 

The third and perhaps most vital reason is because of what is 
called “Individualism”. Individuals were always individuals, 
but the cult of “Individualism” has increased to such a great 
degree that the theory of “‘Self Expression” has become an art all 
its own. 

I believe in self expression, but I believe also in the perfectly 
demonstrable fact that each personality is linked inextricably to 
those with whom he or she has cast in his or her lot; and that each 
individual, through her or his influence on those who are close to 
them, affects or is affected by them in such a manner as to make it 
impossible to express himself or herself to the exclusion of the 
interests of the immediate circle. No one human being can say 
“T will stand alone; I will express myself,” without taking into 
consideration the effect on others produced by such an attitude. 
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Perhaps of all qualities that most stressed in the life of the 
greatest Teacher of all time is responsibility toward others. 
Christ says we are our “brother’s keeper”’. 

Taking then the three reasons for the increase of divorces in the 
United States (I read the other day that in Chicago the average 
number of divorces was twenty-three a day!), let us see how this 
tendency can be combatted, and also if it seems best to combat it. 

As far as perpetual motion goes, I think the motor has been a 
source of great pleasure and, of itself, has been a most desirable 
adjunct to family life. On the other hand, the possibility of 
always rushing somewhere brings with it its corresponding 
danger. 

In Alice in Wonderland the famous Red Queen announced to 
Alice that one had “‘to run as fast as one could, to keep in the 
same place”! Given the motor, the proposition takes on another 
angle. One can be, through it, in so many different places in 
quick succession, that the temptation to run even faster than one 
can run becomes irresistible. 

The telephone makes it possible to make the sudden engage- 
ment, the motor makes it possible to fulfil the sudden engage- 
ment, and in a brief moment the whole plan of a quiet day is 
turned into an orgy of restless unfocussed energy; and “home 
life”’—where is it? 

As a second cause for divorce, I suggested the larger means of a 
greater number of young couples. It is so much easier to be 
independent if one has money in one’s pocket. The husband and 
wife who have to work out their budget together, who have to 
think pretty carefully before they take this step or that, are of 
necessity more dependent upon each other. 

Not long ago, I heard of a charming young couple in whom I 
took interest as being at a certain dinner. After dinner, the 
pretty young married woman turned to her husband and said, 
“Are you going to Mrs. Clark’s dance tonight?” “No,” he 
replied, ““I am going to Mrs. Jones’s dance.” ‘Well, I am going 
to Mrs. Clark’s. Shall I send my motor back for you?” “No, 
thank you, I have mine here, so do not trouble.” 

I remember that, on being told of this conversation, a little 
sadness crept into my heart and a prophetic instinct made me see 
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these two young people going such different ways that there could 
be only one end—the end which came within a very few years. 

Everything that tends to a lack of interdependence, tends 
toward loosening the ties which go to form a stable family life. 

As the third reason for more frequent divorces, I mentioned 
“Individualism”. Individualism is not the same thing as a lack 
of interdependence. One is positive; the other is negative. The 
wife who says, “I must express myself,”’ has frequently a perfect 
right to express herself as long as she does not do so by sacrificing 
something more important, such as her relationship with her 
children and her husband. 

Talents should not be hidden under a bushel, but even the 
development of talent should be weighed against the great funda- 
mental values, should the one clash with the others. 

The best attitude to be taken in married life is that it is a 
partnership, and that each partner has to make a success of it. 
No two men going into partnership fail, each to take into con- 
sideration the qualities of the other. The object of the partner- 
ship is success. The success of the venture is too little considered 
in married life. Nothing in the world is worth having that is not 
worth working for, and no success is achieved without sacrifice. 

A beloved relative of mine impressed me deeply in my youth, 
by telling me many times that Love was a talent. 

“If you have a gift for music,” she used to say, “‘can you expect 
to keep that gift, if you never use your voice in singing, or your 
fingerson the piano? Loveisthesame. You must use it to keep 
it perfect. You must use it in daily life. You must practise it 
all the time.” 

Many divorces come about from the fact that it never enters 
the brain of either of the people concerned to practise love. They 
seem to feel that love is a curious condition that just “happens”. 
You fall in love, you marry, and that is all there is toit. If love 
does not stay, it has nothing todo with you. Love never will stay 
unless a good deal of effort, a great deal of intelligence, much 
‘sympathy, and an even greater amount of sacrifice, are put into 
the desire to make it lasting. 

I would say, therefore, that to prevent divorce, one must make 
life as interesting and as stable as possible. The two things 
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sound contradictory, but they need not be so. Realize that you 
have entered into a partnership and that you naturally should 
take pride in the success of that partnership; and realize, also, 
that the fundamental beauty of a lasting relationship between 
husband and wife, and parents and children, which relationship is 
the foundation of the nation, should be worked over, to the ex- 
clusion even, of complete “self expression”’. 

All this does not mean that divorces should never take sien, 
but that divorce should not take place in a thoughtless, selfish, 
irresponsible way. Divorce, itself, is at times a necessary thing. 

First, let us take the case where there have been no children. 
Childless couples, who find that certain qualities or circumstances 
make mutual life most trying and distasteful, have, it seems to 
me, a right to part, and to rebuild their lives in other ways. 

The case is very different where children have been brought 
into the world. The other day a little child said, “It is very sad 
for a little girl when her Mummy and Daddy do not live together.” 
It is very sad, and often entirely unnecessary. Divorces are 
much like wars. They come about from such little things, 
sometimes, and if, as with wars, the “Powers” concerned could 
sit down around a table and discuss the question in point, many 
wars and many divorces would be averted. So often the effort is 
not made to keep together. Nothing is sadder than children who 
have no home life, and next to the children who have no home 
life are to be commiserated those children who are passed from 
one parent to another. Can the children of “part time” be 
potentially as good citizens as those who are the children of 
“‘whole time”’’? 

Whether marriage need be regarded as a sacrament or not, it 
seems to me that it should be approached with reverence and 
dignity, and time and serious consideration should always be 
factors in divorce. 

There are only a few great fundamental values. Love and 
honor and unselfishness and patience are some of them. [If in 
debating the possibility of separation the couple concerned could 
carry into those differences the realization of these values, many 
probable divorces might be avoided. 

It is often said that children are better off if the parents are 
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separated than if they have to be subjected to seeing the irritable 
and loveless relationship between their parents. If, for the good 
of the children, the parents have decided to try to retain an un- 
broken home life, they could and should exercise a certain amount 
of self control, courtesy and friendliness in the home. 

Divorce should be the last resort. I cannot lay too much 
stress on the steps that should be taken to avoid that last resort. 
One of those steps should be compromise; not the compromise of 
principles, but the compromise of methods and manners. 
Another step for prevention of divorce should be willingness to 
accept responsibility. Happiness, valuable as it is, cannot be the 
goal in itself. Joy and pleasure are the handmaidens of duty and 
responsibility rather than the ultimate aim of life. 

In married life, each member of the partnership must avoid the 
desire to exercise possessive love, although individualism may, 
equally, be carried too far. The right of individuality is sacred to 
the human heart. Too great possessiveness may irk a man or 
woman into revolt, just as too great personal independence may 
break the habit of interdependence, without which no union can 
endure. 

Kahlil Gibran, the Syrian poet, in The Prophet, says of mar- 
riage: 

You shall be together when the white wings of death scatter your days; 

Aye, you shall be together in the silent memory of God. 

But let there be spaces in your together-ness, 

And let the winds of the Heavens dance between you. 


Love one another, but make not a bond of love: 
Let it rather be a moving sea between the shores of your souls. 


My brother, the late Theodore Roosevelt, has been called the 
“typical American”. If that be true, let the youth of this day 
and generation ponder on what it means to be typical of our great 
country. 

It meant, in the case of Theodore Roosevelt, to make a strong 
body out of one that was frail; to glory in hard work and the joy of 
achievement; to share all that he had and all that he was, with 
others, with a view towards making his beloved country a better 
place for all to live in; and beyond and above all else, it meant, 
with him, to hold in deep reverence the ties and duties and de- 
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lights of family life, for he believed that family life, and family life 
only, was the foundation and safety of our nation. 

As a delicate and ailing boy of ten, homesick beyond measure in 
the midst of travels in Europe, he writes in his journal: “I thought 
of each happy home time, counting nuts by the kitchen fire, 
picking the nuts in the morning wind.” And again: “I was very 
sick last night and mamma was so kind, telling me stories and 
rubbing me with her delicate fingers.”” And then: “I had a 
sociable time with Mamma and Papa.” 

Suppose that same “Mamma” and that “Papa” had decided 
to indulge in “individualism” or “self expression” to the ex- 
clusion of their little sick boy, had given him no “sociable times 
together’’, would not something have been lost out of the character 
of the man who later tried to do for his children what his parents 
had done for him, and who in the Letters to His Children penned 
perhaps one of the most exquisite idylls of family life? 

May the youthof America not only feel that Theodore Roosevelt 
is the typical American, but may they be inspired through his 
example to lead the type of life he led! Would there not then be 


fewer divorces, even in Chicago? 
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TRAVAIL IN TRAVEL 
BY RUTH S. BROOKS 


Just as untold numbers of us, due to some inexplicable urge, 
begin to thumb the garden catalogues when they make their mid- 
winter debut, so others of us, equally buoyant, pore over the fair 
promises of the travel bureaus and steamship companies, weigh- 
ing the inviting tours depicted there alongside our bank account, 
attempting to find one somewhere near the balance. (The 
European tour is, I think, the only known commodity—call it 
necessity or luxury as you like—which is not sold on the instal- 
ment plan; five dollars down and so much a month for the rest of 
one’s natural life. An oversight surely!) One glance at their 
gala covers, their alluring headlines, and my mind plays truant, 
winging off to take a bird’s eye view of previous travels and 
fellow travellers. It compels me to admit, whether I would or 
no, that as a nation, travelling is not our forte. 

It is a proverb, of somewhat doubtful accuracy, to be sure, that 
whatever Americans undertake they believe in doing with all 
their might, in accordance with the Biblical injunction. It is so 
with travelling. For the most part, we make a business of it; but 
that, too, is typically American, for we make a business of all our 
pleasures! We apply rules of business efficiency to our travel, 
and we discover in the end that what was undertaken for pleasure 
has turned out close akin to hard work. Weare so afraid we may 
miss something! If there is anything to see, we want to see it no 
matter how tired we are or how short the time. There are many 
forms of gluttony in the world beside the one usually connoted by 
the term. The gluttonous sight-seer is just as intemperate as the 
glutton of food and drink. 

The personally conducted parties are of course much to blame 
for the general pace, but the individuals cannot pass scathless, for 
we feel that we are not getting our money’s worth unless we visit 
every church and museum from the North Sea to the Mediter- 
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ranean, regardless of the time at our disposal. We are blind to 
the advantages of knowing a few places well, of staying long 
enough to find our way about and to feel at home in some Euro- 
pean town. Nine out of ten of us make the return passage 
freighted with banal purchases and hotch-potch of kaleidoscopic 
impressions which will never come clear. Such travelling as 
elicited the following answer when I asked an acquaintance if she 
had seen the Holbein Gallery when she was in Basle. She looked 
a bit blank for a moment, then brightened and said, “‘It was there 
and I was there, so I must have seen it.” 

If only the verb “do” might be stricken from the traveller’s 
lexicon! We “do” the hill towns of Italy, the chateaux of 
France, the cathedrals of England! Motors have only increased 
the possibilities of “doing”. Nowadays we run quickly from one 
cathedral to another, “doing” perhaps three or four in a day, a 
pace easily possible in England and in northern France. The 
result is much the same as when two exposures are made on one 
- film—a blur. We so constantly rush from city to city and from 
sight to sight that it recalls the remark a small boy once made to 
me about his mother, little realizing what a damning phrase he 
used. ‘‘ Mother,” he said, “always wants to be where she isn’t!” 
If one wished to generalize on Americans as travellers, that seems 
an apt description! 

While we were lunching one day last summer at the old Inn in 
Glastonbury, a prosperous looking limousine pulled up, disgorg- 
ing a family of five—father, mother, and three children. They 
were shown to a table next us, so that we could not help hearing 
the conversation. The son, a lad of twelve or thirteen, said, with 
a groan, “We've seen every blooming cathedral in England!” 
“Yes,” his mother replied blandly, “‘and you'll have to see every 
one in France before the summer is over.” I confess, in spite of a 
decided penchant for cathedrals on my own part, to a downright 
sympathy for the boy! 

This sort of thing almost convinces one of the advantages of the 
now old-fashioned mode of travelling by train. In fact, there is 
much to be said in its favor. In the first place you do not at- 
tempt so much in twenty-four hours, there being finite limitations 
such as railroad time-tables to which you must submit. Let us 
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suppose, for example, that you wish, while in Paris, to run down 
to Chartres for the day, granted it is all too short atime. If you 
have a motor at your disposal you reach your destination after a 
delightful ride across the plains of La Beauce, driving directly to 
the Cathedral, since that is what you have come to see. You go 
in, you walk about, you “oh!” and “ah!” over the glass and 
discover that it is nearly time for luncheon! Someone (perhaps it 
is yourself) suggests that now that you have seen Chartres, it 
really is a pity not to take in Rambouillet on the way back, and 
that possibly, if you had luncheon a bit early, you could “do” 
Mantes too. 

You have seen Chartres, you say! But have you really seen 
her? Have you, by any chance, distilled a drop of her rare 
essence, caught a spark from her fire? Did you, perhaps, on your 
way to the Cathedral, stop at a little inn, where the peasants were 
gathering,—it being market day,—and have a bowl of café au 
lait and a brioche to reinforce the café au lait and crescent with 
which you started the day? Did you sit awhile in the open air, 
dazzling bright—(one chooses a sunny day for Chartres and her 
glass) —waited on by a bashful little maid, listening to the chatter 
and gesticulations (for one can almost hear them) of the market 
people as they unload their produce from the high, two-wheeled 
carts; or help some dignified grand’mére to alight from her lofty 
seat? All this while those two so beautiful spires nearby speak of 
what is still in store! And, once inside, did you pause long 
enough to lose yourself in the jeweled mystery of the windows, so 
that, literally, you came away breathing a sigh of gratitude and 
reverence for the miracle of their loveliness (proof tangible that 
miracles are/) and with a burning admiration for the age which 
could will such beauty into being? Did you feel some compre- 
hension of Henry Adams when he said that Chartres was the 
finest thing left in this world? 

Steep and narrow streets to wander in! Old, old houses, here 
and there, helping us, almost like a lightning flash, to picture what 
it was when the Cathedral was young! The overwhelming view 
of the spires, from the river far below, as it flows serenely between 
its fringes of decrepit buildings and cottage gardens! One wants 
more, in these towns which have such marvels for their hearts, 
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than to see just the heart itself—just the Cathedral. It is neces- 
sary to see something of its surroundings, sense something of the 
spirit which long ago created it. 

Probably, you who motored, did have the indescribably good 
luncheon at the marvelous little café, where such touches were 
given the spinach as took it out of the realm of the mundane and 
where omelettes were things to dream on! For us who came by 
train, the time-table prevented any sudden telescoping rearrange- 
ment of plans in order to include another sight or two on the way 
home. We were free until five o’clock to explore such treasures 
as the Fifteenth Century Maison du Saumon, and that gem of 
medizval carpentry, the outside stair built for la Reine Berthe, 
with still an unhurried last hour for the Cathedral, when every 
line of our earlier impression was etched deeper and made per- 
manent. 

One day in February, I was walking briskly up and down the 
platform of the little station at Peestum, revelling in that wonder- 
ful setting, the blue of the Mediterranean, and the encircling 
mountains, waiting for the only train back to Naples, when a man 
—an Englishman—started a conversation. It was plain he 
wanted to talk, wanted someone to whom he could pour out his 
feelings. He fell into step with me and began: “I’m jumpy,” he 
said, “jumpy. I didn’t want tocome to Pestum today, but I had 
to get away from my hotel. I was staying at S—— in a delight- 
fully quiet place. Yesterday the Berengaria, or some such, 
docked for a few days in Naples, with a lot of rich Americans on 
board for a cruise; sixty of them with forty guides invaded my 
hotel. The guides made so much confusion, trying to prove how 
necessary they were, examining the rooms, the food, putting their 
charges to bed and getting them up, that I fled—any place to get 
away.” I sympathized with the poor man, well knowing the 
propensities of my countrymen when they come in swarms! 

No, there’s no doubt that as a nation we don’t know how to 
travel. We know how to get the things that money will buy 
(asa rule), but beyond that we donot go. There is little compre- 
hension of travelling as a fine art—of seeking effects of contrast as 
you would in any good picture, or, to use the language of the 


cookbook, of seeking a balanced ration. The great majority of: 
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travellers feel that they have only time for the so-called important 
things, museums, galleries and the like. They have a ghastly 
sort of over-conscientiousness, deeming it a waste of time to 
follow any frivolous bent. By frivolous, I mean such wholly nice 
things as the patisseries, the antique shops, the markets, the 
unhurried saunterings into any inviting street that offers; the 
fascination of shop-windows. They are really far more im- 
portant than they seem, these things and others of kindred sort; 
for how can one picture the life of the people without some under- 
standing of their surroundings? And, as a matter of fact, they 
give excellent opportunities for improving one’s taste. At the 
moment I am not referring to the cake shops! Antique shops 
invariably offer a jumble of good and bad. Try training your eye 
by this process of selection (taste after all is selection), so that you 
can separate at a glance the gold from the dross and learn, at the 
same time, no end of history and something of its setting. If you 
are told that a piece of silver is Louis Quinze, a bit of tapestry 
Louis Quatorze, a table Jacobean, the chances are that you will be 
interested enough to acquaint yourself with their approximate 
dates against further need. It is a fair game, this study of an- 
tique shops, even when you are not intending to buy, for you 
never know what may turn up. By doing only the cut-and-dried 
and usual things all chance of adventure is practically eliminated, 
for adventure still waits in the most unexpected places! 

Only last summer we were spending a fortnight in Canterbury. 
To be sure, we might have visited a dozen cathedral towns in that 
time, but what an adventure we should have missed! From the 
Cathedral we drifted into the public market. Anything in the 
guise of a market is always fascinating! Flower markets—I can 
smell them as I write; “Spanish Steps” banked high, little stalls 
in Siena with their flame wild tulips and fragrant stocks, the 
Marche de la Madelaine—all as vivid in color and perfume as the 
day I last saw them! We sauntered through the Canterbury 
market, examining the flower booths with envy for the number of 
things which they grow and we do not, passing by the meat and 
vegetable stalls with an interested glance, feeling sure that 
whatever the dinner joint might be, we were certain to make the 
acquaintance of one of the cabbages, and came upon a lot of used 
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furniture, with a sprinkling of antiques. There, on a golden-oak 
bureau, was what looked to be a large Greek vase! The man 
handed it down and said that he had bought it at a country-house 
sale six weeks before. It stood some fifteen inches high, broad in 
proportion. We hesitated, thinking it an absurd thing with 
which to burden ourselves unless we were convinced of its being 
genuine. This, sanity forbade, since it was without blemish, not 
a chip or a crack! Furthermore, the artistic member of my 
family, having numerous classical friends, did not wish to be the 
brunt of their jokes over such a purchase. However, the idea of 
it pursued us! Throughout the remainder of our stay we cast 
furtive glances at its exquisitely drawn figures as we passed by. 
On our last day we succumbed. Each stiffening the other’s 
resolution, we sought out the stall, trembling with anxiety for 
fear some one had been before us! Butno! We purchased it for 
seventeen and six, packed, feeling all the while a bit sheepish 
about the whole transaction. In London, we decided that we’d 
make sure just what we were taking home, so we consulted the 
curator of Greek Vases at the British Museum. His verdict was, 
as soon as his eye fell on it—a genuine vase of the late Fifth 
Century B.C., by an Athenian artist; an excellent example of the 
period! Nota bad investment—and an adventure worth having! 

And the cake shops! Nothing can so quickly take away the 
fatigue of brain and body that dogs the traveller’s footsteps! 
I suppose the properly serious person would be horrified at the 
number and variety of patisseries which I bear clearly in mind, 
not to mention the vivid recollection of their wares, from the 
spicy pan forte of Siena to the ethereal candied fruits of Avignon, 
the apricots and plums, and most beautiful of all, the small golden 
melons which must surely be the lineal descendants of the apples 
of the Hesperides! 

It is wise to plan for contrast and change on a more extensive 
scale, too. After a bout of city sightseeing, of museums and 
galleries and churches, make a break by going to some interesting 
small town and settling down for a while, seeing absolutely differ- 
ent things, where you can get closer to the people and their ways 
than is possible in a great city; a view intime, as it were. After 
Naples and Rome try a few days at Perugia, and a fortnight or 
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three weeks at Siena, before you go on to Florence. Don’t feel 
that it is only the great places which have anything to offer. 
They are choc-a-bloc, these little cities, with quaint and unusual 
sights. (Their medieval character is less changed, far, than in 
the cities of importance where the stress of business and affairs 
has necessitated modernization.) For example, late one after- 
noon, while walking through a narrow stone street in Perugia, we 
were met by a delicious smell of herbs and roasted meat. Then 
two lads appeared, one pushing, one pulling, a cart with a spitted 
calf, still sizzling. The cart was provided with a huge wooden 
dripping-pan underneath, so evidently it was no uncommon 
thing. It smelt so good that we could think of little else until 
dinner! Perugia is absorbing at dusk, with its many bake-houses 
where one sees men firing the ovens with boughs, leaves and all, 
which make such a fat and crackling fire, setting the dark street 
aglow. A jolly sight! 

And Siena! No words are good enough for that wonderful 
view from the windows of the Pension Sacarro, down over the 
terraced vineyards and peach orchards, the latter changing from 
deep pink of buds to a cloud of rose as the days wore on, to the old 
city wall of mellow brick, with the valley and mountains beyond, 
the loveliest view anywhere about. The whole countryside 
invites to enchanting walks, proffers unending delights along your 
path; grape hyacinths in such quantities that they appear to be 
bits of fallen sky, so blue are they; knots of star of Bethlehem; 
scillas white and blue, orange calendulas, jonquils and tulips— 
these latter among the wheat; tromboni, the children call them. 
“Hawthorn hedges hung with snow,” cherry and mimosa every- 
where! 

One sees the people about their work, washing and gossiping at 
the very Fonte Brande which Dante tells of, or in the market, 
bargaining over a squirming rabbit, held up by the ears for in- 
spection, or examining a basket of snails, its occupants busily 
crawling about, heads out and horns up. On the Sunday before 
Easter, after the blessing of the palms and olive branches in the 
cathedral, I saw an old peasant woman, down in the vineyard on 
the slopes below my window, tying a spray of these same olive 
boughs to each row of vines, to ensure an abundant harvest! 
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Such a place as Siena is full of interesting things to see and to do— 
to see and to do with ease. 

Speaking of museums, how some of us do behave in them! 
It was while looking at the marvellous altarpieces by Duccio in 
the Opera del Duomo, there, that I first came to realize how many 
people see with their fingers—how many who must touch with 
their hands before seeing with their eyes! One person after 
another paused to look, and to rub his fingers over those incom- 
parable panels! VeritableSt. Thomases! During a single visit I 
counted five. The guards were to blame, of course, and a thing 
so precious should be under glass, but equally of course should 
travellers learn something of the etiquette of travelling! 

By the time you have stayed in Siena two weeks, and have seen 
the Palazzo Publico in every possible light, perhaps by good luck 
seen it illuminated for a festa with oil flambeaux blowing in the 
wind, and have visited the Cathedral two or three times each day, 
and possibly again at night have walked in the great piazza under 
its wing, so to speak, your impressions fuse into a consistent 
whole, the individual glimpses drop into their proper relation to 
one another, and you carry away a living, breathing image in 
mind and heart. 

The beauty of such travelling, of tucking in an interesting 
small place between the great ones, is, that you are perfectly 
fresh and rested to begin again. Florence has all the charms you 
expected of her, and more. Then after Florence and Venice, 
possibly Milan, choose some spot in Switzerland and settle down 
again. Lugano is perfect for the purpose. Such walks into the 
high valleys, with snow capped peaks on every side, such armfuls 
of narcissus, forget-me-nots, heartsease and lily of the valley, all 
the steep hillsides a-trickle with melting snow, old women toiling 
up and down with baskets of manure on their backs, to enrich 
their bits of garden; children climbing home after school; you see 
life as it is! Even the myriad attractions of Paris and London 
are shorn of their power to weary one so fortified. To those who 
say, “But we can’t spare the time to settle down a week here and 
a fortnight there,”’ the answer is, attempt less, have faith in the 
next time, save something for that; leave a nest-egg, as it were, to 
lure you back again. 
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AIRSHIPS VERSUS AIRPLANES 
BY ARTHUR R. BLESSING 


CoLoneL LinpBERGH’s famous non-stop flight to Europe is 
easily the outstanding. milestone in aviation’s steady march of 
progress. This young aviator’s skill and daring have helped to 
make him one of the world’s best known citizens. Yet thinking 
people recall distinctly the fate of so many other courageous 
flyers who started so hopefully but who have finished so tragi- 
cally. Long distance flight is undoubtedly in the sporting stage 
of its existence and as such cannot be blindly condemned. How- 
ever, in order to survive as a definite phase of transportation, the 
vision of it as a commercial success always must be kept in mind. 

All scientific developments are the result of painstaking re- 
search and study, and the rule of necessity causes the elimination 
of many nebulous theories. The development of transportation 
is no exception to this rule, and where passengers are to be 
carried, speed counts more and more. New means of transport- 
ing people supplant old ones simply in accordance with economic 
law. This law, whether interpreted economically, scientifically 
or sociologically, must square with the principle of utilitarianism, 
and this means the survival of the fittest. 

Aircraft now seem destined to play a greater réle in the pageant 
of civilization than any other mode of conveying persons and 
property from one place to another. Transoceanic travel in 
particular will have to be considerably revolutionized, and there is 
little question that in order to compete at all successfully with 
aircraft, steamship companies will have to pool their resources, 
both technical and financial. Even now, one American firm is 
about to establish a fleet of liners designed to cross the Atlantic 
in four days. Lord Thomson, a British air expert, in his book 
Air Facts and Problems, states the proposition as follows: 


Regular airship services should be established across the North and South 
Atlantic during the next ten years. With these, once the safety and con- 
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venience of airships have been demonstrated, the great shipping companies will 
be forced to combine, and a new, and eventually world-wide, industry will 
come into existence, whose economic effects will be as far-reaching and benefi- 
cial as those which followed the application of steam power to sea-craft. 


Thus it would seem that a definite choice must be made as to 
the most practicable medium of long distance air travel. While 
all aircraft enthusiasts vociferously praise their own favorites, in 
the end the travelling public will decide. Any permanent com- 
mercial success in the transportation field depends upon the 
“paying load”. Right there is the crux of the whole matter. 
No business can last if it does not at least pay expenses, and 
capital will not be forthcoming to develop aviation unless there is 
a reasonable profit in sight eventually. While mail and express 
can furnish some revenues to the air carriers, passengers must be 
attracted and held in order that air transportation may compete 
successfully and survive. For most persons, travelling in the air 
is rather revolutionary and a spirit of “‘air-mindedness” will have 
to be fostered; just as we have acquired “automobile-minded- 
ness” and “‘radio-mindedness”’. 

For the most part, persons considering transportation by air 
will naturally turn to airplanes, the craft with which they are 
most familiar. But are airplanes the most satisfactory? Will 
they attract the average traveller? Are they stable enough to 
span oceans and continents? Can they command a sufficient 
“paying load” to justify their existence economically? These 
are questions that will have to be answered satisfactorily before 
airplanes can hope to compete favorably with other means of 
covering long distances. 

The airplane’s greater speed is of course recognized. Where 
human beings are concerned, no other method of mechanically 
eliminating space has yet been developed that can rival the air- 
plane. However, great as this advantage is, it is only one qualifi- 
cation, and several things must be taken into consideration from 
the practical point of view. A few of these items are: relative 
safety; comfort of passengers; costs of maintenance; and the 
general efficiency. As a business proposition, the problem of 
long distance air transportation would seem to be much better 
solved by airship than by airplane. 
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As a piece of mechanism, an airplane is little more than a very 
high powered automobile with the mudguards extended laterally 
to provide surfaces for lifting itself off of the ground. Obviously 
there is required a tremendous power to accomplish the lifting of 
the airplane and the consequent suspension in air at a sufficient 
speed. According to experienced aviators, considerably over 
fifty per cent. of an airplane’s power is used up in keeping the 
machine in the air. High speed must be maintained or the pull 
of gravity will overcome the airplane’s efforts to hold its course. 

Light weight Diesel motors are being perfected that have 
succeeded in reducing the weight to two pounds per horsepower 
developed. Even so, there is no diminution of the excess power 
needed to sustain the airplane, and the cost of this excess power 
may represent the entire margin of profit. Airships on the other 
hand escape this handicap and the resultant saving in power 
costs will undoubtedly be a large factor in determining which 
type of craft can succeed commercially. 

As the size of an airplane increases, its relative efficiency de- 
creases, for at any given speed, the motive power required is 
directly proportional to the weight of the airplane and its load. 
Also the “paying load”’ that an airplane can sustain in flight has 
been found to be less in proportion to the gross weight as the size 
increases. In long flights, such as transoceanic or transcontinen- 
tal, the weight of gasoline is a most important item. Obviously 
this must be carried in order to keep the motors running; but in 
consequence, just so much of the “paying load”’ must be sacri- 
ficed. In Colonel Lindbergh’s flight, approximately half of the 
gross weight at the start consisted of the gasoline supply. Thus 
it can easily be seen that the airplane is really not in its own 
medium at all. The combination of struggling against gravity 
and the high engine speeds necessary to prevent stalling tends to 
defeat possible economies in other ways. And economical 
operation is a necessity in any branch of transportation. 

No doubt it will be argued that birds and other flying creatures 
are heavier than air also. That is true, but evolutionists claim 
that birds sprang originally from reptiles and now are terrestrial 
and arboreal by nature. It is probable that birds got into the air 
to keep from being devoured by other animals on land. For the 
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most part, bird flight is for relatively short distances, and the same 
can be said of flying squirrels and flying fish. However, a crude 
analogy shows that no heavier-than-air machine can ever be 
developed that will exhibit the same relative propulsive power 
that a trained carrier pigeon produces. Assuming that a pigeon’s 
gross weight is two pounds and it flies at an average speed of 
forty miles an hour, there is derived a unit of twenty miles an 
hour a pound. Compare this with Lindbergh’s airplane which 
flew over midocean at an average speed of three one-hundredths 
of a mile a pound. 

Consideration of aircraft costs of construction and operation 
sheds much light on the economics of the situation. While it is 
true that construction costs of airplanes are very much less than 
those of airships, the high speed engines necessary in the airplane 
greatly increase maintenance charges. Imperial Airways, Ltd., 
running from London to Paris, has found from experience of 
several years that maintenance and overhau! of engines absorb 
forty-four per cent. of their total running charges. Although 
reliable airship figures of a similar nature are almost impossible to 
obtain, it is pretty evident that charges for engine overhaul are 
considerably less. Airships can idle their engines or stop them 
entirely and still float along. 

The modern three-motored planes used on the London to 
Paris route require sixty horsepower a passenger at full load. 
On the other hand, the new British airship, R-100, scheduled to 
fly to the United States during 1928, requires forty-two horse- 
power a passenger at a full load of one hundred passengers. This 
comparison would seem to bear out the contention that there is 
considerable power wasted in airplanes that does not have to be 
expended in running an airship. In the United States, fairly 
reliable figures can be obtained from the Air Mail contractors. 
But here again the airplane does not exhibit remunerative profits, 
and at that, short distances are covered which would seem to be 
the airplane’s most profitable traffic. The Aircraft Yearbook for 
1927 is authority for the following: 

Of the Air Mail contractors, two have suspended as each found it impossible 
to stretch income to equal costs. It is encouraging to note, however, that each 
has announced the intention of resuming operations again during 1927. Other 
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contractors, able to meet losses out of capital, are continuing. One line is 
actually making expenses and a fair return for capital, after allowances for 
depreciation, while one or two others have developed revenue equal to operat- 

Returning to the point of view of passenger traffic, the prin- 
cipal question is that of safety, at least, that is apt to be the first 
thing a man thinks about who is making ready to “hop off”. 
Human beings are land animals and do not naturally take to the 
air. This is a fact that all aircraft transportation companies 
must recognize. Only a few persons, relatively speaking, are 
natural flyers. If the average man is to be persuaded to book 
passage by air, he must be transported with an absolute minimum 
of unfavorable reaction until he has acquired at least a certain 
amount of “‘air-mindedness”. Right here is a deep psychological 
drawback that as yet airplanes have not been able to overc me. 
The knowledge that in an airplane a stalled motor or an incapaci- 
tated pilot might mean sudden and sure death, deters the layman 
from entrusting his life to it. This uncertainty may be partially 
overcome if a new wing slot device is perfected, which is designed 


to prevent nose dives and tail spins. However the constant pull 
of an airplane coupled with the deafening engine noise and 
vibration do not add to the passenger’s peace of mind, and his 
reaction to every phase of the flight is a determining factor in the 
creation of the all-important “paying load”’. 

In The Scientific American recently appeared a most pertinent 
paragraph on the subject of airplane noise: 


At a conference of the National Advisory Committee on Aéronautics, and 
also at a meeting of the Royal Aéronautical Society, the question of noise was 
stressed as all important in commercial aircraft. We will quote the remarks of 
a speaker at the London session: “I recently had the experience of flying in 
both the Hampstead and the Argosy (two big three-engined passenger planes 
used by the British Imperial Airways) and would say definitely that neither 
can offer the comfort one gets in an old Ford. As for the noise, I made every 
possible use of the cotton wool so thoughtfully provided, but that did little 
good. . . . Furthermore, there is an engine attached to the nose of the ma- 
chine and one on either side of the body. The one on the nose makes 
you aware of its presence by the vibrations it transmits to the passenger 
cabin, and especially if there should be any irregularities in the firing of 
the cylinders.” 
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The airship is the only true ship of the air. Although this is a 
trite saying, a moment’s reflection will show that the airship is in 
its own medium and that it is the only type of aircraft of which 
this can be said. Just as a large ocean liner floats on the water, 
an airship floats in the air, and it moves so steadily that there is 
not even a suggestion of sea-sickness. The absence of noise and 
vibration is a large factor in considering a passenger’s reaction 
upon leaving terra firma, and the smoothness of operation almost 
equals the fabled magic carpet. 

A poll of advertising would show that probably ninety per cent. 
of travel publicity literature stresses ease and comfort, whether in 
railroad trains, steamships or motor cars. The travelling public 
has been educated to expect the maximum in this respect and it is 
very doubtful whether the average passenger will ever be contented 
within the confines of an airplane for more than three or four 
hours. Aircraft will be compelled to compete with other modes 
of transportation, and in the final analysis will have to offer 
comfort first and speed second. Even so, with airship speeds of 
eighty to one hundred miles an hour, competition with trans- 
continental railroads will not be serious. Furthermore, so far as 
speed is concerned, there will be no comparison with the forty- 
mile-an-hour fast ocean liners. The rigid airship is the fastest 
large conveyance that has yet been developed. 

Without doubt, the weather plays a large part in the operation 
of aircraft, and much meteorological research remains to be done 
in order to facilitate and maintain regular passenger traffic 
schedules. Heavy winds in particular must be watched, and in 
this connection most persons will recall the destruction of the 
Shenandoah in 1925. An official Court of Inquiry investigated 
this accident and the consensus of opinion was that if there had 
been more experience in the construction and also more extensive 
knowledge of the operation of airships, the disaster would prob- 
ably not have happened. The court concluded that “although it 
is indicated that a rigid airship such as the Shenandoah can 
probably be destroyed through external aérodynamic forces in 
unusual meteorological conditions, such a conclusion does not, 
therefore, throw doubt upon the safety and utility of rigid air- 
ships, to a materially greater degree than does the fact that other 
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types of craft for navigation in the air or on the water are likewise 
subject to destruction through unusual dangers which cannot 
invariably be foreseen and provided against.” 

To show the ability of these airships to ride out gales, two 
instances will suffice. In January, 1924, while at her mooring 
mast the Shenandoah tore off her nose-plate during a seventy-mile 
blow. Although partially disabled, she fought the elements for 
nine hours and made her way back to her hangar against the 
storm. A British airship, the R-33, which was not designed for 
mast mooring, broke away during a heavy gale but returned 
safely after fighting it over the North Sea for about thirty hours. 
The experience gained from these two incidents shows that more 
strength has to be placed in the airships’ nose fittings and also in 
the mast head machinery. 

More proficiency in airship piloting will greatly decrease 
accidents due to weather troubles. When Dr. Eckener brought 
the Los Angeles to this country from Germany in 1924, he ob- 
tained information of a storm, and turning northwest near the 
Azores kept that course until near Newfoundland. From there 
he was able to keep the storm at his back and utilized it by flying 
down the coast at eighty miles an hour with his motors idling. 

In dealing with motor troubles, the airship has a tremendous 
advantage over airplanes. Any or all of the airship’s motors may 
be stopped or repaired and the craft will float until its propulsive 
power is again available. It is obvious that if the airplane 
motors stall, seconds count; there is practically no time to act in 
emergencies and the plane must land to the best of its ability. 
The navigating officer of the Norge in Amundsen’s recent book, 
First Crossing of the Polar Sea, tells in the following words why an 
airship was chosen in preference to an airplane: 

When the various difficulties that might be encountered on an expedition 
like this were taken into consideration, it was quite clear that an airship was 
preferable to a flying-machine. With regard to safety the point is this, that an 
airship floats in the air even if all the motors should fail and there is no neces- 
sity to land. If necessary, considerable repairs can in part be effected whilst 
the airship continues to be driven by the remaining motors. Thus on one 
occasion one of the cylinders on the starboard motor was dismounted. Time 
after time we congratulated ourselves that we were on board an airship and not 
in a flying-machine. 
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As yet, the initial cost of a large rigid airship is very great in 
comparison with that of the average size passenger airplane. 
However the combination of expert research and probable quan- 
tity production promises much in the reduction of construction 
costs. The ability to produce large airships will result in a double 
advantage. As the size of the airship increases, the “paying 
load” also increases. The opposite is true of an airplane. 

Inasmuch as the “paying load” is likely to be the most im- 
portant item in commercial success, an examination of loads 
already carried on this type of aircraft may well prove enlighten- 
ing. In 1917 a German airship flew over four thousand two 
hundred miles from Bulgaria to East Africa and return with a 
military load of ten tons. This flight stood as a non-stop record 
until 1924, when the Los Angeles was flown from Germany to the 
United States, a distance of about five thousand miles. On this 
initial trip, the latter airship carried about twenty tons of freight, 
exclusive of fuel and oil; however, its total disposable load is 
rated at forty tons. Great Britain is finishing a new airship, the 
R-100, which will have a capacity of one hundred persons and ten 
tons of freight at a cruising speed of seventy-five miles an hour. 
Germany likewise is rushing to completion an airship, LZ-127, 
half as large again as the Los Angeles, with a “‘paying load” of 
sixteen tons. Thus 1928 in all likelihood will see Great Britain 
and Germany in an airship race across the Atlantic. Inciden- 
tally, it may be noted here that no airplane has ever yet succeeded 
in crossing the Atlantic ocean from Europe directly to the United 
States, although it has been done successfully twice by airship. 

The worst single enemy of airships in the past has been the 
hydrogen lifting gas, which is highly inflammable. However, the 
use of helium gas has banished the fear of explosion or fire, as 
helium is entirely non-inflammable. The United States is most 
fortunate in possessing the only known source of helium that can 
be produced in any quantity. While its cost is relatively high, 
quantity production is tending toward a more reasonable price 
level. Besides, chemists maintain that they have been able to 
extract helium from hydrogen and from air in laboratory experi- 
ments. One of the most promising means for reducing airship 
costs is in the newly developed substitute for goldbeaters’ skin. 
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As is well known, the gas cells in a rigid airship are in large drum- 
shaped sections placed transversely, similar to bulkheads in a 
battleship. In order to retain the gas, which is so diffusible, 
goldbeaters’ skin has to be used. This material, made from the 
intestines of cattle, is scarce and expensive. Recently, however, 
the United States Board of Standards has succeeded in producing 
a new fabric that is lighter in weight than goldbeaters’ skin and, 
more important yet, is of a lower permeability. This fabric can 
be made for less than one-half the cost of goldbeaters’ skin, which, 
in a large airship, amounts to about one-ninth of the total cost. 

In airship operation, one must necessarily take into considera- 
tion the landing fields and their maintenance. Formerly when 
the airship had to be pulled to the ground and “walked” into its 
hangar, a large force of manpower had to be mobilized; but this is 
now obviated by the use of mooring masts. The latter may be 
correctly termed “aerial docks” and can be operated by as few as 
ten men. The hangars are thus comparable to a steamship’s 
drydock and the airship moves from one mooring mast to another 
with an occasional visit to its hangar for repairs. 

Recently the Los Angeles landed successfully at sea on the 
broad deck of the new aircraft carrier, U.S.S. Saratoga. This feat 
shows that it is possible greatly to increase the radius of operation 
of an airship and should serve as an impetus to transatlantic 
service, as refuelling at sea can be done if necessary. This would 
allow airships to carry a much larger “paying load”, as they 
would not have to carry so much heavy gasoline. This weight of 
liquid fuel is a burden for all types of aircraft, but is relatively a 
much greater handicap for airplanes than for airships. However, 
the Germans are perfecting a fuel gas for airships that has shown 
remarkable results in the latest tests. This gas is stored in cells 
and is of the same weight as air, so that as it is used up, air 
displaces it with no change of the total weight. By this means, 
the new German airship LZ-127 will be able to save about thirty 
tons, thereby more than doubling her carrying capacity of freight. 
Incidentally this important weight-saving scheme cannot be 
applied to airplanes as now constructed. 

Another distinctive advantage of airship navigation is the 
ability to descend to a low altitude and at the same time greatly 
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slacken the speed without any danger whatever of stalling or 
making a forced landing. The scientific value of this power was 
very well demonstrated in the two North Pole flights in 1926. 
In the immediate Polar region, Commander Byrd flew his air- 
plane at an altitude of three thousand feet, and after circling, 
returned to his base at Spitzbergen. On the other hand Amund- 
sen in his airship, the Norge, flew at an altitude of about seven 
hundred feet and cruised around the vicinity for nearly two hours. 
Obviously much more scientific data could be gathered in the 
airship. During the solar eclipse in 1925, the Los Angeles main- 
tained a steady speed of only forty-four miles an hour at the time 
of totality, thus greatly aiding in the taking of correct observa- 
tions. One more instance will suffice to show an airship’s ex- 
clusive value to humanity. In December, 1927, when the Gray- 
son airplane was lost, the Navy sent out the Los Angeles to help in 
the search. The commanding officer of the airship was reported 
to have said that it would be possible to go low enough and slow 
enough to drop a rope ladder and rescue Mrs. Grayson. 

Airship projects are now in preparation in both Europe and 
America. Great Britain in particular is developing a very com- 
prehensive airship programme, designed to cover nearly all parts 
of herempire. The subject of air communications was thoroughly 
investigated by the Air Ministry, and their findings were laid 
before the Imperial Conference of 1926 in a report called The 
Approach Towards a System of Imperial Air Communications, 
from which are taken the following quotations: 


After the war, it was realised that, unlike aéroplanes, airships were partic- 
ularly adapted to long continuous flights over large distances, and that they 
were likely to prove of special value to the British Empire, the different parts of 
which are separated by great oceans. . . . When this experimental programme 
has been successfully completed there can be no doubt that airship design and 
construction will have been placed upon an entirely new and more practical 
basis; and the way will then be clear for carrying out the further experiments 
which are required to establish the practicability of regular airship operation 
throughout the Empire. 


The first unit in the airship programme referred to above is the 
new large dirigible, the R-100, which as already stated is expected 
to fly to the United States in 1928. This one and its sister ship, 
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the R-101, will be approximately twice the size of the Los Angeles. 
They are designed to carry a hundred passengers with nearly all 
the amenities of life one finds on a modern steamship. With a 
radius of four thousand miles, the R-100 will develop a speed of 
seventy-five miles an hour. Due tothe prevailing westerly winds 
encountered over the Atlantic Ocean, this craft should be able to 
fly from New York to London in forty-eight hours with a full load 


_ of passengers. In the matter of time-saving, airship travel 


between England and India would save ten days; between Eng- 
land and Australia, seventeen days; and between England and 
Canada, three and one-half days. 

Most persons naturally wonder why it is that airship develop- 
ment seems so far behind that of airplanes. It is another case of 
C’est la guerre. At the beginning of the World War, airship 
transportation was considerably more advanced than was the 
airplane. But military needs demanded speed and quick 
manceuvrability, and the result was that all the research and 
experience went into airplane design and the neglected airships 
never really had a fair chance. It has been estimated that of all 
the money spent up to date on aviation, ninety-five per cent. has 
gone into airplanes. Everything considered, it is remarkable 
that the airship has done as well as it has. It takes much re- 
search, money, and experience to develop such elaborate mech- 
anisms into practical commercial successes. Only last Septem- 
ber the National Advisory Committee for Aéronautics appointed 
a subcommittee on airships, although this official governmental 
body has been in existence since 1915. However, there is hope 
that in the many technical schools, airship study and design will 
soon come into its own. 

There is little question that, as the commercial possibilities of 
airship transportation are realized, more interest will be taken in 
this type of aircraft and more financial aid will be forthcoming to 
promote its development. Just as new methods of travel in the 
past have forced back the frontiers of the world, just so will air- 
ship communication push them back still further and thereby 
improve the status of mankind. 
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HOKUM OF THE INTELLIGENTZIA 
BY CATHERINE BEACH ELY 


Atmost all varieties of hokum have been enlarged upon in 
current literature except the Hokum of the Intelligentzia, who 
offer the most fertile field for this product—a field all the richer 
because it has been so exclusively the property of the super- 
minds. We shall apply the spade to the large flourishing field of 
hokum which modern intellectuals produce, and we shall hold up 
for inspection a few of the most luxuriously flaunting specimens 
of the hokum cultivated by them to get the applause of their 
audience. 

First Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: The Middle Class is 
Thickheaded and Hardhearted. It is reiterated and reémphasized 
by sophisticates of the present day in the many forms of print to 
which they have access, that the Middle Class is bigoted, prosaic, 
unimaginative, commercial, inartistic, vulgar, unprogressive, 
domineering, crude—in short that the bane of the nation is the 
obnoxious Middle Class. Not one of the simon pure intellectuals 
has a good word to say for this deplorable stratum of society 
which somehow obstructs the magnificent parade of America’s 
Illuminati toward their promised land. It is implied that were 
it not for this opaque and stolid Middle Class, the Intelligentzia 
would shine in undiminished glory upon an enraptured world. 

But when we examine this offshoot of the modernized cere- 
bellum—this idea about the stupid Middle Class—we wonder 
how the concept attained such flourishing dimensions. A large 
proportion of the world’s greatest statesmen, painters, writers, 
actors, poets, and musicians came from this Middle Class which 
is thoroughly berated by the hard-driven intellectualistic pen. 
Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, Dickens, Hugo, Balzac, Whitman, 
Schiller, Beethoven, Handel, Gainsborough, Corot, Columbus, 
Lincoln, Booth, Patti, Jenny Lind, Edison, Pasteur, and a host 
of other remarkable men and women somehow emerged from 
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this stodgy Middle Class so irritating to the modern Intelli- 
gentzia. 

In this same despised Middle Class, the butt of every intel- 
lectualist, originated many of the great historical progressions— 
the Christianizing of the Western World, the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the abolition of American slavery, the origin of 
printing, the spread of popular education, pioneering and explora- 
tion, the growth of medical science. 

Second Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: The New has 
value merely because it is new, and the Old is worthless merely because 
itis old. Only new-born ideas wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
brandishing red fists are admitted to the hospitality of our In- 
telligentzia. If the idea is old enough to cut its teeth, it is looked 
at askance, and if it attains sufficient maturity to get a wisdom 
tooth, ‘‘away with it,” cry the intellectuals, averting their faces 
in order not to gaze upon the, as they see it, doddering idea. No 
matter how deformed, sickly and repulsive an idea may be, if it is 
sufficiently infantile, it arouses the enthusiasm of the modernistic 
bigwig. That wisdom consists in choosing the best, whether it 
be old or new, does not occur to their type of mentality. 

Third Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: Pessimism is more 
Artistic than Optimism. Every novel or play of undiluted in- 
tellectualism must terminate in fog or pitch darkness. Some- 
times this intellectual product begins with crepuscule and 
steadily advances to midnight gloom, sometimes it is a uniform 
smut from start to finish. Undoubtedly black is the favorite 
color among modern literary zesthetes. The only artistic possi- 
bilities for the fictionist and the playwright lie in murkiness, if he 
is to hold his own among the moguls of modern realism. 

In any stylish up-to-date intellectual product a love-affair 
must lead to adultery, suicide, one or more murders, or to cynical 
futility. At the finis we must see the lovers fleeing in a sombre 
valley pursued by cruel customs and unjust laws, or sitting on 
bleak rocks beside the ashes of their happiness. 

Optimism is the unpardonable sin among the fashionable in- 
tellectuals. “By no means,” say they, “should the triumph of 
virtue be allowed to disturb the artistry of modern letters.” 

Fourth Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: The Mental 
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Faddist is an Original Genius. The Intelligentzia plump their 
latest innovator right down in the middle of the town square— 
“See our brand new genius!” they cry. “Stop everything you 
are doing and watch him spin!” ‘We are in a hurry for an im- 
portant engagement,” we object, “and can’t stop.” “Non- 
sense!” scouts the intellectual; “your bourgeois affairs amount to 
nothing. Here is a genius in your midst!” ‘“‘Why, he isn’t do- 
ing anything either beautiful or intelligent!” we exclaim; “‘he is 
just spinning around, getting dizzy and making every one dizzy 
that looks at him!” “Oh, you poor dolt!” jeers the Intelligent- 
zia; “‘it is his super-intellect that makes him spin—no one has 
ever spun so fast before. True, he gets nowhere, but it is awfully 
vulgar to get anywhere nowadays—it isn’t done at all by intel- 
lectuals. One just spins around in a mad whirl until one drops 
dead, and that is all there is of life. The only thing is to spin a 
little faster or more eccentrically than the others—then you are a 
genius.” 

Fifth Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: Realism Consists 
in Details of Unchastity. What would the modern fictionist do 
without illicit sex-relations as his theme! His predicament with- 
out this means of publicity and of income is painful to contem- 
plate. Happily for his mood and his purse there is no restriction 
to the extent of sex lawlessness which he may introduce into his 
best seller. He, the self-vaunted apostle of the new, has nothing 
newer to offer us than the scum and refuse of the mistaken pleas- 
ures of men and women since the world began. The advanced 
and enlightened brain of the intellectual, of which we hear so 
much nowadays, can discover no more novel theme than the 
weakest physical moments of the race. 

Sixth Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: Degeneracy is 
Piquant. Why do the ultra-realists of today follow the buzzard 
instead of the eagle? Because of the cherished modern notion 
that the epicurean modern reader desires tainted meat. “The 
age is rapid and preoccupied,” they argue, “hence only the odors 
of decay will arouse its jaded faculties. The application of 
spiritual beauty to life, the well-balanced relation of varied truths 
—what interest have these things for Joe and Jim between cock- 
tails?” 
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So the exotic writer of Modernia prepares a reeking corruptive 
dish for his readers, or else an anzsthetic concocted from the 
malodorous flowers of the night. 

And yet there are many delightful things in the world even 
today—there are the strange beauties of newly explored lands, 
the familiar charms of well-known environment, the sturdy effort 
of men and women to meet modern living conditions, the un- 
conscious poetry of quiet lives, the glamor of splendid deeds of 
sacrifice, the plunge of faith into new ventures, the adjustment 
of achievement to further developments, the gracious memories of 
the heart as a fertilizer for the will, the universal mind which sees 
life whole—all these there are, infinite riches neglected by our 
modern plot-weavers. 

We will now examine the hokumof the Intelligentzia as it concerns 
their contempt for certain classes of people and periods of history. 

Seventh Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: The Puritan 
Complex excludes Art and Beauty. Modern literary swaggerers 
caricature the Puritans as solemn-faced cranks living in barn like 
structures, whose one occupation was to stalk around in long 
black cloaks and tall peaked black hats, destroying everything 
beautiful and punishing everyone who was enjoying himself. 
This picture of the fanatical Puritan is easily painted and sure to 
get a laugh from the crowd. And yet it leaves some things un- 
explained. How is it that Puritan houses, furniture and other 
decorations are supplying at this very moment inspiration for 
modern architects and artists? 

As we walk along the shaded streets of historic New England 
towns, we feel the harmony and peace of the fine old houses, and 
we are told that this is the street where Puritans lived, these are 
the houses they built and the trees they planted. It is strange 
that Puritans, whom moderns tell us had no imagination and no 
happiness, could produce such picturesque houses and furniture, 
such refreshing gardens and streets. 

Eighth Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: The Victorians 
were Fussy Idiots. The Intelligentzia scintillates wittily at the 
expense of the Victorians. Deprived of the Victorian epoch as a 
butt for ridicule, the intellectuals would be obliged to reconstruct 
their storage-house for jokes. The Victorian era in its historical 
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and decorative aspects is a rich, inexhaustible mine for the wit of 
up-to-daters. 

Far be it from us to deny that the Victorians had tidies on 
their chair-backs and too much bric-a-brac on their mantel- 
shelves. It may be that Victorian parents were not always frank 
enough with their children, and that considerable authority was 
exercised by Victorians in the home. But at any rate they had 
homes in those days. Families even spent the evenings together 
—such an insipid way of passing the hours, when they might have 
gone to a night club! In this fussy Victorian Period flourished 
many great English writers and statesmen. In spite of their tidies, 
kerosene lamps, early bedtime hours and slow ways, the Victorians 
did have homes and literature, their era did produce famous 
personalities. 

Ninth Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: Protestant Minis- 
ters are Pretentious Hypocrites. The Intelligentzia stuff a large 
dummy with their prejudices and call it a clergyman. They 
display this dummy in the market-place of advanced fiction and 
proceed to pummel it vivaciously, with sidelong glances to see 
how the public likes the performance. The show arouses mob 
curiosity, to judge by the sales of some recent fiction on the theme 
of immoral clergymen. 

The dummy of an erring hypocritical pastor is already battered 
and losing its stuffing through overuse, but still modern novelists 
and playwrights buffet it over and over again, and pass it around 
from one to another with as much enthusiasm as if the wornout 
puppet were an original work of art. 

Tenth Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: Slander of the 
Dead is Clever Biography. Modern intellectuals go in for a jaunty 
form of biography—vilification of the dead. This is profitable 
and enjoyable for several reasons. First of all, it is safe, for no 
dead man can hit back in defense of his reputation. It is also 
enjoyable, because a character of the past, heretofore considered 
great or admirable, has a hold on the affections of posterity and 
an influence on the nation’s life. Therefore to undermine this 
foundation of public esteem and love for the celebrated dead is a 
sport which deliciously appeals to the modern cynical tempera- 
ment. 
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A clever, profitable game, that of slandering dead men, guar- 
anteed to fill the pockets more quickly than a well-balanced 
record could possibly do. It certainly does require ingenuity, as 
well as financial ambition, to reconstruct a human life with careful 
elimination of what was praiseworthy, and with emphasis upon 
and distortion of foibles and faults. Defamatory biography ful- 
fils all the requirements of a mental diversion among sophisticated 
authors. 

Eleventh Specimen of the Intelligentzia’s Hokum: The Intellect is 
an Infallible Guide to Truth. That intellect is the only human 
guide stands as the fundamental assumption of modern simon- 
pure intellectuals, which explains all their other vagaries. It is 
a fatal assumption, for the unaided intellect of man cannot see 
around the next corner; it leads into the desert of rationalism, 
into the morass of doubt, among the rocks of mental and moral 
difficulty. Man’s inner life perishes when it loses the beautiful 
mysteries of spiritual intuition. 

We are not creatures of one dimension. Yet the undiluted in- 
tellectual, ignoring the other dimensions of human nature, bases 
his viewpoint upon the intellect alone, thereby starving the very 
intellect which he idolizes. In spite of his vehement assertion of 
his own superior breadth and perspicacity, he is in reality of all 
modern men the most limited in vision and insight, and in bal- 
anced faculties. Consequently he has nothing better for the 
public than Hokum. 


THE OARSMAN’S A.E.F. 
BY HERBERT REED 


AMSTERDAM is this year the American oarsman’s ultimate 
objective, where there is fair reason to believe that an eight from 
these shores will repeat the Navy’s success at Brussels in 1920, 
and Yale’s remarkable triumph at Paris in 1924. None of the 
glamour of the New London and Poughkeepsie regattas will de- 
part, this best of all probable seasons so far in the history of what 
I consider the purest of amateur sports—simply that an Olympic 
triumph would crown a season that will certainly mark another 
year of steady progress in coaching methods admittedly more 
open-eyed than ever in the past. We have achieved in our eight- 
oared rowing what amounts to a reasonably standard style, and a 
remarkable evenness of material among the rowing colleges, with 
victory going almost without exception to that eight which dis- 
plays the greatest racing finesse, the finest generalship. 

And judging by the prospects as they loom up at this writing, 
there will be need of the very finest product the United States 
can turn out, to be reasonably sure of victory, for the famous 
“Joe” Wright has returned to Canada to coach what promises to be 
the greatest Argonaut eight of at least a decade, probably stroked 
by his son, who as a single sculler missed the Diamond Trophy 
last year only through bad steering; and there is prospect, too, of 
a standard Leander crew from England in the light of the re- 
markable power and form of this year’s Cambridge crew. In 
fact, the Cantab boatload intact probably would prove all that 
any challenger would care to handle. The English are more than 
keen, moreover, to regain their lost prestige, mindful of the fact 
that a remarkable boatload of the famous “pink caps” was lit- 
erally raced to a standstill at Brussels, while it remained for the 
University of Toronto to give the Elis a race four years ago, 
after the Englishmen had made a disappointing showing. 

The situation is all the more interesting this year, since, as 
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happens at infrequent intervals, the colleges have shaken the 
coaching kaleidoscope once more. Thus we find Russell Callow, 
famous as the successor of “Ed” Leader at the University of 
Washington, taking charge at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where Wright the Canadian was remarkably successful as a 
Henley distance and two-mile coach, but whence has not been 
forthcoming a first class four-mile eight in many a long lean year. 
It remains to be seen whether “Rusty” can do any better than 
did “Joe”; but that situation may be left for the time while the 
rest of the shifting is considered. 

Most important of all, perhaps, is the change at Annapolis, 
whither Glendon Senior has been recalled after a brief absence in 
which he helped his son at Columbia, to such effect that under the 
colors of the Morningside institution the East came back to 
“‘*head the river” at Poughkeepsie. Here is a father vs. son 
affair that will absorb the two sets of critics—one which main- 
tains that Columbia’s victory at Poughkeepsie last year was due 
less to the work of “‘ Dick” the younger than to “ Dick”’ the elder, 
the other maintaining that all the glory should go to the younger 
man. I confess that I am of the latter school. In any event 
both the Navy Glendon and the Columbia Glendon are vastly 
to be reckoned with. ‘‘Ed” Leader continues in the launch’s 
coaching well at Yale, ““Ed” Brown at Harvard (his second year 
in charge of the ’Varsity), and so on down the line. In action 
this season, a fair proportion with Olympic tryout aspirations 
will be the following record list of ’Varsity eights: Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cornell, Navy (with prob- 
ably a Navy graduate eight), Syracuse, Massachusetts “‘Tech’”’, 
Wisconsin, Washington and California. 

Incidentally, right here, I am going to let out a secret. Row- 
ing will be carefully watched this season by Army men, for the 
proposal to establish rowing and racing, even though confined to 
short distances and home waters, is being favorably entertained 
at West Point. A fine, sheltered course is at hand, and the 
whole question is reduced to one of time and costs. That is just 
a little aside for the benefit of Army enthusiasts. 

Here pops another little secret out of the bag. There is better 
than an even chance that should Princeton, whose eight came 
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through so splendidly last year under the coaching of “Chuck” 
Logg, show as much promise by the time of the Olympic try- 
outs, it will be backed all the way to Amsterdam if it wins the 
racing right to go there. 

Proud of the triumph scored at Brussels, the Navy is not yet 
satisfied, for a reason that dates back to the Olympic try-outs on 
the Schuylkill four years ago. Nothing has ever been said about 
it in public before, to my knowledge, but I think it can be told 
now without stirring up any hard feeling. The three dangerous 
crews that year were Yale, the Navy ’Varsity, and the Navy 
graduates. The race was won by Yale in a terrific finish by three 
or four feet from the Navy graduates. It so happened that the 
crews were held for a long time at the start with a head wind 
blowing, quartering toward the Navy crews across the referee’s 
launch. It is contended that fumes from this launch sickened 
the Navy oarsmen before they started. There has never been 
any complaint from the Navy people on this point, but it is pretty 
well understood among the Schuylkill oarsmen that something of 
this sort did happen. So every effort will be made this year to 
make even such a rumor impossible. 

The two four-mile races may or may not give an exact idea of 
just what eights will enter the Olympic try-outs on the Schuylkill. 
The winners in all probability, the runners-up possibly. The 
Princeton decision, of course, can be made much earlier. But as 
the date of the Poughkeepsie regatta was set with a view to sub- 
sequent Olympic preparation, it is more than likely that at least 
one crew from each regatta will be seen at Philadelphia. The 
appearance of a club crew among the eights is problematical. 

As this is written, the final make-up of all the eights is thor- 
oughly in the air, and there has been a series of unfortunate acci- 
dents and illnesses that have forced several coaches, notably both 
the Glendons, to develop new men rapidly in order to fill the 
places of veterans. Columbia’s championship eight may not 
remain intact, more’s the pity, since the oarsmen have been 
nursing Olympic aspirations for close to two years. In the 
case of the Navy, it will be very difficult to replace the mighty 
Bagdanovitch should he fail to recover from an injury in time to 
make the crew. It will be remembered that the loss of the Navy 
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No. 7 on the eve of the Poughkeepsie regatta a year ago un- 
doubtedly ruined the Annapolis chances. Few but those thor- 
oughly versed in eight-oared rowing realize the importance of 
the “second stroke oar”. He is the vital factor in every race, 
and must pass on the stroke on his side of the boat flawlessly in 
order to get the proper effect of the “engine room” or, as some 
call it, the “power plant”, made up of Stroke and Seven. 

But while this matter of personnel is still on the knees of the 
gods, there is no mistaking the fact that American eight-oared 
rowing in the colleges has steadily tended toward the develop- 
ment of bigger and more powerful eights. It is seldom nowadays 
that the winner at Poughkeepsie or New London will average 
less than 177 pounds. And, oddly enough, the Poughkeepsie 
four-mile record was established by an eight averaging about 
165 pounds. The reason for that probably lay in the fact that 
not only was that crew one of exceptional power per pound, but 
in addition at that time Courtney’s system of rowing was so far 
advanced as to give Cornell crews a great advantage in the run of 
the ship between strokes. It was rarely possible in those days 
to row stroke for stroke with the Ithacans and keep abreast. 
Cornell won many races rowing from 34 clear down to 30 to the 
minute. Today that is impossible. It is axiomatic today that a 
crew to have achance at Poughkeepsie must be able to row the body 
of the race not lower than 33, and be able to put on two long-sus- 
tained spurts, let us say the first half mile and the last full mile, 
at 38 to 40 to the minute. To do that requires great power. 
Such a crew, rowing in the Olympics, if hard pressed, would be 
able to stay above 37 all the way, and travel at least a half mile 
as high as 42. I have seen three or four of our crews hit as high 
as 44 without losing much length in the water. To the old time 
oarsman this may sound incredible, but there is ample proof of 
it annually. 

After considerable research, I think I have discovered the ori- 
gin of the old saying that “a 195-pound man cannot pull his own 
weight”. It goes back to the early ‘nineties when Heffelfinger 
was a great football player at Yale. He rowed on the crew at 
something above 195 pounds and the crew lost. However, just 
about that time or a little later the theory was amply disproved 
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in England by the famous Leander oarsman, R. B. Etherington- 
Smith, who rowed at close to 200. 

“Jim” Ten Eyck at Syracuse has often boated finished oars- 
men well above the 190-pound mark, including one stroke oar. 
Last year certain of the critics looked askance at Harvard’s huge 
eight with at least two men weighing above 200 lbs. One of 
them was Forrester Clark, who is just now playing gorgeous 
polo at the incredible weight of 210. So these big men have 
upset the tradition in more than one sport. 

The Harvard heavy weights were pulling not only more than 
their own weight but some of that of the stroke, a rather slight 
young man named “Jack” Watts. “Ed” Brown, the coach, 
wanted Watts’s brains rather than another man’s power, at 
stroke, so he whittled down his oar, and about all Watts had to 
do was use his head and set the cadence. 

In cases where these big men have been condemned, it was 
generally found that they had been “underboated”’, that is, the 
shell could not carry them without “‘sousing”’ its nose at every 
stroke, whereas the lines of the raceboat should be such as to 
stick its stem out and up at the very beginning of the recovery 
after each stroke. 

Now it was the elder Glendon who was among the first to turn 
out giant eights. Therefore he went in for giant equipment, and 
even today uses the longest sweeps, with the widest and longest 
blades of all of the coaches. The croakers in those days were 
numerous. I confess that I was among them. It was all very 
well, we felt, for a big husky crew to handle sweeps twelve feet 
four inches long with blades seven and a quarter inches wide, 
over a two-mile course. “Why, four miles will kill them!” 
chortled the chorus. The laugh, as it turned out, was with Glen- 
don. And his son followed in his footsteps both at Annapolis 
and subsequently at Columbia. Of course the outriggers were so 
set as to provide tremendous leverage. It was always noticeable 


that when the Navy blades gripped the water they were “an-— 


chored”’, that is, the boat moved before the blades did. 
Presently other giant crews made their appearance from Lake 

Washington, and that appearance had a marked effect on East- 

ern rowing. In general it may be said that Eastern crews had 
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lost some of the fury of that first grip on the water, and were 
slighting the power in the backs. Immediately “Ed” Leader 
was engaged at Yale, with what remarkable results everyone 
knows. Logg, another Washingtonian, has brought Princeton up 
from the depths. But, oddly enough, the earliest comers from 
Seattle, while restoring our lost catch, have modified their 
stroke considerably, and have adopted considerably more swing 
and a stronger finish with the legs. The Far West had one good 
thing, the East another, and the result of the inevitable blend 
has been a sheer delight. No coach likes to admit that he has 
learned anything from anyone else, but practically all of them 
have, deny it how they will. If there is one man who probably 
never has picked up anything from anyone else it is James A. Ten 
Eyck of Syracuse, dean of all the coaches. 

It is in this matter of rigging that the old professional scullers 
had the edge on the budding young amateur coaches, who knew 
practically nothing of sculling. When the elder Glendon started 
to make a coach out of this son, he put him afloat in a single. 
Today at Yale single sculling is encouraged and from its ranks 
graduates many a fine sweep-swinger. A man who can handle 
a single has nothing to fear in a double. 

To begin in the far West, California is again this year under the 
tutelage of the Washington school, and with excellent material 
at hand. With the departure of Callow, Washington has turned 
to Ulbrickson, former stroke oar. The material there is always 
excellent, and there is an admitted advantage in the constant 
open water rowing. Recourse to the tiresome “machine” is 
never necessary, and the crew comes East with the greatest 
mnileage of all of them tucked away in its system. While Ulbrick- 
son was a fine oar he is following in the footsteps of a remarkable 
personality. Therein lies his supreme test. Wisconsin rows 
under more handicaps than one. Shells have to be carried 
through the streets to the float, and calm water is rare. “Dad” 
Vail, one of the real old-timers, teaches a beautiful stroke with 
considerable accent on the finish. His material is fine, but shy 
on numbers, and Freshman rowing is not encouraged, so that he 
has to do much rebuilding every year. 

The Navy’s problem is to keep its fine squad intact. The men 
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will have to unlearn some of the things Butler, a Washington 
coach, taught them, to get back into the pure Glendon style, but 
the “old man” may be trusted to take care of that. 

Callow, with all his personality and all his skill and knowledge, 
has a real task on his hands at Pennsylvania. “Fred” Spuhn 
preceded him last year and put in the Washington method, 
without much success when it came to racing. There should, 
however, be little difficulty in working up a formidable short 
distance eight. But the Schuylkill course is not conducive to 
preparation for the four-mile distance. That is why the Quakers 
are always first at the course. However, rough water often in- 
terferes with preparation there, and so does the heat. Everyone 
wishes Callow good luck, but has his doubts, this year at least. 
Columbia’s situation, with the change of course to Pelham Bay, 
has disposed of the old problem of mileage. 

Ten Eyck will push any of them any time he gets the material 
at Syracuse. His best crews are a delight to the eye. He hasa 
stroke with a good hard catch and a very hard finish, and he is a 
master rigger of shells. He is in his later seventies now but with 
an eye as clear as ever. 

“Jim” Wray is in his second year at Cornell, and his work will 
be watched with interest. His stroke is not as strong as it might 
be at the catch, but is hard and clean at the finish. He has some 
of the finest material that goes to Poughkeepsie, but found Cor- 
nell rowing badly disorganized when he took hold. 

Harvard is likely to have better material than Yale for at 
least another year, at least so far as power is concerned, but the 
Blue will pick up several excellent Freshmen and the crew will 
not be struggling with too much self esteem in the early season, 
which was the case last year. There is another close race in 
prospect. Princeton is fortunate in having no four-mile prob- 
lem on its hands. There is every prospect of an especially 
fine crew once more. “Bill” Haines at M. I. T. has done 
splendid work and should have his share of victories if the 
material is at hand. It is always a question of available time at 
this institution. Clear through to the Olympic trials there will 
be racing nearly every week. 

Truly a great fleet and a great season! 
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PUTTING “PEP” INTO THE CHURCH 
BY C. H. BRETHERTON 


In one of his early novels—I think it is The Sea Lady—Mr. H. G. 
Wells has a character who “does a lot with his soul.” The ma- 
jority of men and women in England today do little or nothing 
with theirs. The great industrial populations of the Northern 
and Midiand counties do not go to church or chapel. The fre- 
netic eloquence of revivalists and the corybantic zeal of the Sal- 
vation Army are alike powerless to move them. In the country 
districts, where custom dies hard and the parson is as integral a 
part of daily life as haymaking or the landlord of the Dog and 
Duck, the “‘lower orders” still attend church. Their attendance, 
however, is not a religious exercise but a social function. Whether 
the service is high or low, broad or narrow, is a matter of com- 
plete indifference to them. The rector and the squire’s wife 
settle that between them. The villagers troop to church on 
Sunday, nod apathetically through the service if they are men or 
steal furtive glances at each other’s clothes if they are women, 
gossip a while at the gate, and go home to dinner. They are 
neither comforted nor uplifted, chiefly because they are not look- 
ing for either comfort or uplift. Their real troubles they take 
elsewhere. The farmer does not discuss the plight of agriculture 
with God but with the Farmers’ Union. He expects no help 
from either, but he can at least take the Farmers’ Union to task 
for its incompetence. The farm laborer pours out his disgust 
with the sorry scheme of things entire at the Dog and Duck at 
the same time that he pours in beer. As for the women folk, it is 
the doctor and the district nurse, not the parson, who are the 
repositories of their confidences and the dispensers of sympathy 
and consolation in times of affliction. The doctor is generally 
an atheist. 

The English bourgeoisie, or Lower Middle Classes, as they are 
called by the Upper Middle Classes, take church seriously. They 
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are almost wholly Nonconformist. It is not easy or judicious to 
try to frame a broad distinction between Nonconformity and 
Anglicanism which adequately accounts for the fact that grocers 
are always the former and landed proprietors always the latter. 
The outstanding feature of Nonconformity is the Nonconformist 
Conscience, but whether this particular type of conscience is 
begotten by or merely attracted by Nonconformity one cannot 
easily say. For the Nonconformist soul is a fatted soul and con- 
cerned with the outside of the cup and platter, fulminant against 
scarlet (but generally honest) women, but with no special anath- 
emas for grocers who shortweight their customers. 

The Upper Middle Class and the aristocracy, the business and 
professional men, the blackcoated fraternity on the suburban 
trains, the soldiers and sailors and administrators and civil 
servants, the lawyers and doctors and stockbrokers, all, in a 
word, who combine good educations with sound Conservative 
instincts—these form the strong support (one might almost say 
the raison d’étre) of the Church of England by law established. 

The nexus is conventional rather than spiritual. For one 
Anglican who has doctrinal convictions nine have none. They 
will wear their new hats and yawn behind their hymn books as 
contentedly under an advanced Anglo-Catholic as under a re- 
tarded Evangelical. That is natural enough. It is very un- 
usual and difficult for an educated or sophisticated person to 
swallow the whole body of any particular doctrine, religious or 
political, at a gulp. The average Anglican’s attitude toward 
his church’s dogma is that of the lady who was explaining to a 
friend how, on marrying a man of that faith, she had become a 
Roman Catholic. ‘But mind you,” she added, “I don’t go in 
for all of it.” What he or she does go in for proves, on analysis, 
to be, as a rule, just what the vicar of the local church chooses to 
hand out. The Protestant Reformed Church is actually the 
most catholic church in Christendom. It counts philosophic 
doubters among its prelates, Bishops who talk of “God—if 
there is a God,” and believers in faith healing and the Personal 
Devil among its priests. It accommodates divines whom Calvin 
would have deemed intolerant and ministers whose doctrinal 
elasticity would have startled the Vicar of Bray. 
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As for his soul, the Anglican does rather less with it than any- 
body else. If he admits that some intimate connection exists or 
should exist between his soul and his pew it is a purely theoretical 
admission. For all practical purposes his membership of the 
Protestant Reformed Church is a part of what a Roman juris- 
prudent would call his persona, an integral part of the “front” he 
presents to the world, like his politics, his club, his profession and 
his butler. 

To understand how this has come about it is necessary to take 
a brief survey of the history of the Reformation. Before Tudor 
times there were only two sections of society, the nobles and gen- 
try on the one hand and the lower orders, the battle axe-fodder, 
on the other. The Church belonged to the former class. The 
great ecclesiastical institutions, like the great nobles, owned 
the land that the serf tilled and the forests where the villein (at the 
risk of having his ears cropped) poached. ‘The Church’s ascend- 
ancy was even more complete than that of the lord of the manor, 
for while the latter’s powers of oppression or beneficence were 
confined to the vassal’s property or the serf’s body, the Church 
claimed jurisdiction over their souls. 

The bourgeoisie, or Middle Class, did indeed exist but it was 
confined to the cities and large towns and had no political in- 
fluence. It was not until the beginning of the Sixteenth Century 
that the intermittent struggle between the nobles and their 
ecclesiastical counterparts, the abbots, on the one hand and the 
burghers on the other for the control of municipal affairs, began 
to turn in favor of the latter. It was the Wars of the Roses 
that weakened the nobility to such an extent that Henry Tudor, 
when he came to be King of England, conceived the bright idea 
of ruling in alliance with the bourgeoisie and against the nobles 
instead of the other way about. 

All the Tudors faithfully maintained this alliance. Ceteris 
paribus, they always sided with the burghers and against the 
nobles. Heads fell in plenty, but they were aristocratic heads. 

It was inevitable that the Church should figure as the béte 
notre of the new alliance. The bourgeois regarded it as an op- 
pressor and coveted its privileges. The King regarded it as a 
nuisance and coveted its wealth. Both realized that it could be 
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dangerous. It was also objectionable for another reason. With 
the coming of the Tudors a wave of nationalism had spread 
through England. There was nothing national, however, about 
the Church. Doubtless the public mind exaggerated the num- 
bers and influence of the Italian and Spanish and other foreign 
ecclesiastics up and down the country and the extent of the 
Church’s spiritual and political affiliation with the Mediterranean 
countries. Almost subconsciously, the English people had come 
to feel that the time had come to rid the Church of both. 

What, then, of the doctrinal side of the Reformation? It is 
not for a moment to be supposed that the people as a whole, the 
vast majority of whom could neither read nor write and had no 
conception that they were or would ever be entitled to reason 
things out for themselves, were dissatisfied with the Church’s 
teachings. They had, indeed, grown accustomed to the English 
Bible and perhaps felt fairly strongly that it was time English 
and not Latin became the vehicle of sung or spoken ritual. That 
they were worrying about Transubstantiation or Mariolatry, or 
whether there was really a purgatory as well as a hell, is unlikely 
to the last degree. 

But if the people as a whole did not worry about these things, 
the growing class of the educated, caught, as to a large extent it 
already was, in the rising tide of intellectual liberty, undoubt- 
edly did. That was not an age of scientific thought but it was 
an age, in England at least, of a sort of austere but tolerant 
reason, an age, moreover, in which the fetish of precedent, of 
written authority, at last began to yield ground to observation 
and deduction. If the Reformation produced drastic modifica- 
tions of ritual and dogma it was because those entrusted with the 
actual task of remodelling the Church were wise and scholarly 
men who rejected much that seemed to them unreasonable as 
well as much that was generally admitted to be undesirable. 

It is to be observed, however,—and the religious persecution 
of the succeeding centuries has caused the fact to be lost sight of, 
—that they did not draw straighter the line which the orthodox 
theologian must toe, or make more brass-bound and inflexible the 
mass of doctrine and dogma that they retained. On the con- 
trary, and as was to be expected (since the Reformation repre- 
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sented pro tanto the triumph of reason and knowledge over 
superstition), the Reformed Protestant Church catered largely 
to varying taste and temperament and to some extent at least 
to philosophic doubt. 

There were persecutions because there were rabid allegiances 
and a rabid determination to enforce allegiance. Doctrinal 
differences were merely the signs in which strong minded and 
often ambitious churchmen sought to best one another, and the 
kings and politicians helped to keep axe, stake and thumbscrew 
at work in a vague but well founded belief that the populace 
always mistake religious persecution for democratic zeal. 

Actually those who built up the Reformed Church on the site 
and with most of the materials of the Roman Catholic Church 
erected, though perhaps they did not know it, a house in which 
there were many mansions. It was not, however, until about 
twenty-five years ago that these mansions began to be occupied. 
Up to that time it was considered good policy for any sect which 
found itself at variance with the Protestant Church’s official 
doctrines and ritual—and schism was more often induced over 
ritual than over doctrine—to break away and become independ- 
ent. So many broke away that a witty Frenchman of the early 
Nineteenth Century was able to say with some truth that Eng- 
land was a country with seventy religions and one sauce. 

The sauce, it is interesting to recall, was melted butter. The 
seventy religions represented the disintegration of a Church 
which has always had something of butter’s plasticity. Never- 
theless this fissiparation did not, as we might have expected, 
materially impair the strength, prestige and authority of the 
parent church. 

Neither—and this is perhaps more remarkable still—did the 
Established Church suffer any material loss of prestige from the 
crashing blow dealt to what were supposed at the time to be — 
fundamental truths by the publication of The Origin of Species 
and the triumphant championship of Evolution by Huxley at 
Britain’s decorous, mid-Victorian prototype of Monkeyville 
(staged by the British Association at Leeds in 1859). 

The reason is simple, though not so simple that pious Anglican 
churchmen are eager to admit it. To the vast mass of the Eng- 
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lish people, to the pew occupiers and not less to the great and rela- 
tively recent industrial population that never did go to church, 
the Protestant Reformed Church by law established had long 
since ceased to be regarded—if indeed it was ever regarded—as 
the one authentic repository and fountain head of faith and rev- 
elation or as the jealous custodian of morals. 

As against that it had come to be something even more im- 
portant though not so easy to define, in the life of the English 
people. It had come to be looked upon, and is still looked upon, 
as the repository of all that went to make up what one may call 
the English mind, the jealous custodian of all that was essentially 
English in behavior, in temperament and in character. The 
noble language of the Authorized Version of the Bible, the im- 
pressive austerity of its cathedrals and churches, the decent and 
scholarly lives of its clerics, the dignity of its ritual and, last but 
not least, the high place accorded by it to the virtues of self-re- 
liance and tolerance and probity and self-restraint, have com- 
bined to give the Established Church a place and a power in 
English life that no Englishman, whatever his own faith may be, 
would be willing to see endangered. 

Metaphysical discussions about Transubstantiation have never 
really bothered the ordinary citizen overmuch, and when sects 
and schisms broke away from the Church’s main foundation no- 
body was greatly perturbed. And later, when Science rushed to 
the assault and by producing the million-year-old jaw of an ape- 
man (or rather of an ape-woman, for, for some unknown reason, 
these massive relics are invariably found to have belonged to a 
female of the species) turned half the Bible from revelation into 
folklore, there was no great stir. The Church absorbed Evolu- 
tion with ease for the simple reason that it displaced nothing 
vital or valuable or to which churchgoers any longer attached 
importance. 

All of which being so, why, we have to ask ourselves, is the 
Protestant Reformed Church of England now in the throes of a 
really serious upheaval? Why did it feel the necessity to make 
fundamental alterations in the Prayer Book, and why, now that 
Parliament has refused to sanction the change, are the Bishops 
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in order that they and not Parliament may be the final arbiter of 
their doctrinal destinies? 

Again the reason is clear. Ever since the beginning of the cen- 
tury a number of the clergy and a small but enthusiastic body of 
the Anglican laity have been endeavoring to compel the Church 
to take itself seriously, not as an institution merely but as a re- 
pository of living revelation, as a real, vital aud valuable nexus 
between Christ and the Christian worshipper. They wanted the 
Church to “come alive,” to deliver spiritual goods as well as to 
be a cachet of English respectability. To trace the beginnings of 
this movement would be long and perhaps difficult, but undoubt- 
edly they were due at least in part to the success which was 
found to attend the corybantic militancy of the Salvation Army 
and the frenetic if evanescent successes of the various revivalists. 

It is not likely, however, that if the great war had not come 
along, the movement to impart “pep” to Anglicanism would 
have been carried very far. The war changed everything. 
Soldiers in their dark hours of dread, and wives and mothers in 
their tragic hours of suspense and bereavement, called on the 
Church for strength and help and comfort and consolation, and 
the Church had nothing to give. Its little surrenders to cold 
reason and philosophic doubt, its too ready assumption that bio- 
logical discovery and Christian theology could march hand in 
hand, had ruined it. It was useless to assure the soldier in the 
trenches that God—if there was a God—would give him strength 
for the fight. It was not possible to console the widow or the 
bereaved mother by pointing out the fundamental grandeur of 
Evolution as a creative conception. ‘Unless you come to me as 
little children—”’; but the Anglican clergyman was no longer the 
spiritual father of his parishioners. They were no longer his 
children. They merely “sat under” him, as the phrase went. 
And the Anglican God was no longer the Saviour of men, nor 
Mary the comforter of the afflicted. God was not even Jahveh, 
not even Matthew Arnold’s “gigantic clergyman in a white tie.” 
He was a remote Force, the deviser of Evolution, the artificer of 
a scheme of things that could not have started without Him, but 
once started was quite capable of carrying on by itself. ‘The An- 
glican Church, at the beginning of the present century, was really 
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on the verge of accepting as the melancholy truth that God was 
no longer having, if He ever had, any say in terrestrial affairs. 

Men and women turned from the Church in tens of thousands 
during the war and sought consolation elsewhere. Then came 
peace and a period of intensified commercialism. Everywhere 
was heard the refrain of the “Ballymena Hymn”—* What is 
there in it for me?” People began to talk about the Church 
“delivering the goods”. They demanded parsons with “pep” 
and services with a “punch”. The Church responded as best it 
could. What one might call the “peppy parson” movement 
produced “Toc H.” and the Rev. Dick Shepherd. The demand 
for services with a “punch” produced or at any rate gave an im- 
petus to a riotous Anglo-Catholicism. I do not suggest that any 
High Church divines deliberately modelled their ritual on that of 
Rome because they saw that Rome’s hold on the minds and 
hearts of its flock was intact while that of Canterbury had almost 
disappeared. The fact remains that people were demanding 
religious services with more of a “kick” in them, and Anglo- 
Catholicism provided them. They wanted more comforting and 
artistic superstition and less cold reason in their dogma, and 
Anglo-Catholicism provided that. Not that it is always Angli- 
canism leavened with Catholicism. One Bishop described in the 
House of Lords how a certain Anglo-Catholic cleric, on the dedi- 
cation of a new church, scattered ashes in the porch and recited 
a service of his own devising beginning “‘ Depart hence, all ye 
spirits of evil!’ Some of those present, the bishop added, really 
thought that they were assisting at a scene out of Faust. 

Needless to say, a vast number of these Anglo-Catholic clergy 
were flying in the face of the Public Worship Regulation Act and 
incurring all manner of penalties, but the Bishops looked the other 
way. Still clinging to the lofty conception of the Reformed 
Church as a house with many mansions, they looked on with ap- 
prehension while the Evangelicals became Puritans and the 
Anglo-Catholics blossomed into Roman Catholics who “did not 
go in for all of it,” hoping against hope that the Church would 
not be split. 

What would otherwise have happened we do not know, but 
the Bishops themselves brought matters to a head by propound- 
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ing a Revised Prayer Book with a new and optional Communion 
Service which they conceived would legalize the advanced An- 
glo-Catholic ritual, at the same time announcing that they would 
deal drastically with any cleric who permitted his pro-Catholic 
zeal to carry him beyond the ambit of the new rubrics. 

The compromise pleased nobody. The Evangelicals de- 
nounced it as a surrender to Romish superstition. The Anglo- 
Catholics said the new Prayer Book did not go nearly far enough, 
and boldly announced their intention of ignoring it. Neverthe- 
less the Church Assembly, a body supposed to represent the ec- 
clesiastical laity but actually controlled by the Bishops, accepted 
the Deposited Book, as it was called. But that was not all. It 
had to be passed by the British Parliament. _ 

It should perhaps be explained that Parliament has this final 
say in the Church’s affairs because it is established by law as the 
official Church of England. Just what advantage the Church of 
England derives from being by law established is a question which 
any practical-minded American will naturally ask and to which 
no easy answer can be made. The Church neither gets funds 
from the State nor has the use of any State property. Its only 
extant privilege is that the Sovereign must belong to it, with this 
modification that while the Archbishops assist at his coronation 
he is not thereafter required to go to church unless he wishes. 

On the other hand the prestige that the Anglican Church gets 
from being the Established Church is very great indeed. Es- 
tablishment puts a sort of seal on the national acceptance of the 
Church of England as the most English thing in England, as the 
spiritual guardian of English taste, English manners and that 
greatest of English virtues, the will to live and let live. Under- 
standing that, we can understand why Parliament, which rep- 
resents all creeds and denominations, is called upon to settle the 
affairs of this one denomination; why, in this instance, the House 
of Commons rejected the New Prayer Book, and why, in spite of 
the complaints of its supporters, that rejection was secured by 
the votes of Presbyterians, Jews, Congregationalists, Roman 
Catholics, agnostics and who not, it was accepted without demur 
by the English people. 

The House of Lords passed it on the plea of the Bishops that 
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it would make for peace in the Church. The Commons rejected 
it on the ground that even for the sake of peace in the Church 
they could not, without a special mandate from the electorate, 
legalize fundamental alterations in the doctrine or ritual of 
the Reformed Protestant Church. It was the State Church, 
opponents of the new Prayer Book argued, and until it was dises- 
tablished it was the business of every Parliamentary representa- 
tive, whatever his own religious beliefs, to keep it intact until 
the nation decided to make it something else. 

What will happen next? Nobody knows and everything is in 
confusion. The Bishops have prepared a modified Deposited 
Book, but it looks like sharing the fate of its predecessor and 
may not be persisted with. The Evangelicals meanwhile have 
stopped the Bishops from legalizing moderate Anglo-Catholic 
practices, but they cannot compel the Bishops to proceed against 
the practitioners. The Anglo-Catholics also claim a victory. 
They favor disestablishment, which they believe is bound to 
come. But how can disestablishment be effected? In the 
Church of England every cure of souls or “living”’, as it is called, 
is in the gift of some patron, the Crown or a public corporation or 
an individual. To whom the Church itself, with its furniture and 
fixings, belongs, nobody seems quite to know. Is the patron to 
decide, on disestablishment, whether the living in his gift shall 
go to the Evangelicals or the Anglo-Catholics or to one of the 
lesser sects into which the Established Church would no doubt 
fissiparate? Is it to be decided by parish elections, with a 
wealth of fiery oratory and appropriate slogans? Or is a Com- 
mission to be set up to allot churches and livings among the com- 
peting sects with the same noble disregard for minorities that 
distinguished the Versailles Treaty makers? 

None of these things will be done, and for a very good reason. 
The average Briton, who is neither very Evangelical or very 
Catholic or very anything else, believes that the Anglican Church 
is still valuable and will not let it be disestablished. If those 
within it insist on quarrelling among themselves about who 
shall occupy what mansion, he will let them go to it. The 
Church itself he will maintain, though it be no longer aught but 
the husk of what was once a noble and inspiring fabric. 


PLAY FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
BY JOSEPH LEE 


WEN the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
was organized by Luther H. Gulick and Henry S. Curtis in 1906, 
only forty-one cities were reported as having playgrounds and 
play was still regarded as a non-essential in education and in life. 
It was good perhaps as medicine and to keep the boys out of 
mischief, but it must not be allowed to interfere with real educa- 
tion, like learning the longitude of Cape Chadwick or the dates of 
Fillmore’s Presidency or of the Second Punic War, third period. 
In 1926 there were 790 cities reporting play areas, courses in play 
and recreation were being given in many of the normal schools 
and universities throughout the country, and thirty-five States 
had added physical education to the curriculum of their public 
schools. During the same period there had been a marked in- 
crease in the attention paid by schools and colleges and by cities 
and towns and the people generally to all forms of recreation, 
not merely for a few star performers but for everybody. There 
has been, in fact, during the last twenty years, a revolution in the 
attitude of the American people upon this subject, as a result of 
which, instead of trying to make our children into little grown 
people, it now seems to be the ambition of our grown people to 
behave—part of the time, at least—as much as possible like 
children. 

The World War affords a landmark of the progress of this revo- 
lution up to 1917. By that time the importance of recreation to 
physical condition and morale had become so well recognized that 
it was given a leading place in the training of our soldiers, sailors 
and marines; and the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, under the name of War Camp Community Service, was 
given charge, under the War and Navy Commissions on Training 
Camp Activities, of organizing the recreational opportunities in 
the cities near the camps and training stations. 
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Evidence of this change of view is seen in the conviction that 
has rapidly gained ground—very rapidly in the last few years— 
that a city without adequate playgrounds for its children is not a 
habitable place. Real estate men have found that the setting 
aside of space for playgrounds in laying out a plot of land pays for 
itself in the increased value of the rest. In some places laws and 
ordinances are being adopted requiring such provision. Every- 
where a good-sized playground is now accepted as an essential 
feature of the public school. A playground within each block 
where children under six can play in safety and within sight of 
their mothers is the next objective, and such provision is already 
being demonstrated by the pioneers. 

The play movement has not been confined to the United 
States or to America but has spread to other continents and 
countries. Requests for information on the subject have come 
from France and Germany, England, Belgium, Denmark, and 
Mussolini’s government; from Palestine and Turkey, from China, 
India, Korea and Japan; from Cuba and Mexico, Chile and 
Brazil; from Liberia, South Africa, New Zealand and New South 
Wales. The sister of President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia has 
shown a great and active interest. 

In all this movement the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America has had a part. Its field secretaries have, by 
request, helped to start the work in many cities,—usually since 
the war with the effective cojperation of the American Legion,— 
have seen them through their first financial campaign, and have 
since regularly visited and helped them in the many and varied 
problems that arise. The aim in every city is to have play and 
recreation established as a public function. The Association’s 
model law granting the necessary power to municipalities, with 
modifications to meet local opinion and conditions, has been 
adopted in many States. 

The field secretaries are the visiting physicians of the play- 
ground movement. They diagnose the case, prescribe the cure 
and help to carry out the treatment. But in the office of the 
Association many prescriptions also are prepared—detailed and 
practical reports and handbooks ranging all the way from the 
standard rules of playground ball to the two-years’ study of munic- 
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ipal and county park systems throughout the country that has 
just been published. By means of these prescriptions, ad- 
ministered with the aid of a red pencil and a two-cent stamp, and 
by personal interviews and letters, the Association answers every 
year some 20,000 questions from the field,—a process known in 
the office as feeding the hungry, placing the information where it 
is wanted and will be assimilated. It also publishes a weekly 
bulletin, a yearbook based upon information from more than 
seven hundred cities, and a monthly magazine. By all these 
methods it keeps each locality informed of what the rest have 
learned or specialists have worked out upon the many branches of 
the work. 

Some of the questions that come in are of a somewhat special or 
even personal nature, as, for instance, requests for information on 
how to put on a hog-calling and chicken-calling contest or how to 
plan a shower for a bride-to-be. Demands bearing on dramatic 
entertainments are sometimes difficult to answer, such as: ““Please 
send immediately directions for making costumes which would 
show the difference between a milk-bred cow and a beef-bred 
cow; also between kaffir and corn.” Some requests from small 
and isolated communities are of a specially appealing nature, such 
as one for “‘suggestions of activities suitable for a small lumber 
town in the mountains about twenty miles from any other town 
and with a Mexican population”, and another for employes and 
their families on banana plantations in Guatemala and Honduras. 
Most heartrending of all was one for entertainments in a college 
where dancing and cards are prohibited. Perhaps the most 
difficult to answer offhand was: “‘ Will you please send me some 
material which can be used in a Mayor’s inaugural speech?” with 
which might be coupled: “Politics are raising havoc with the 
recreation programme in our city. Are there any cities where the 
work is free from politics and where workers are trained?” There 
are in fact eight thousand trained workers in many hundred cities. 
I suppose the true answer to the first part of the question is: 
“* Where the wicked cease from troubling and the workers cease to 
rest.”’ 

The Association helped in getting physical education laws 
passed in twenty-two of the thirty-five States now having them, 
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in more than half of which it had the efficient aid of former 
Governor Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania, whose services as field 
secretary for that purpose it was fortunate enough to secure. 
It has a special department to help strengthen these laws and to 
assist with information and in every possible way those in charge 
of their administration. It has published a course of study on 
play and recreation that is used in many of the State normal 
schools and elsewhere. It has worked very closely with the real 
estate subdividers and the city planners, and made studies of city 
planning from the legal as well as from the play and recreation 
point of view. 

The present great need in play and recreation is that of trained 
teaching and supervision. There is need of specialists in music, 
in drama and in games, and even greater need of all-round leaders 
who know both what to teach and when to teach it, and also when 
to let alone. The Association accordingly carries on a nine 
months’ training course in playground leadership for carefully 
selected college graduates and others of equal promise who have 
had playground experience; also a six weeks’ course in summer, 
and local institutes for those holding regular positions. 

One of the principles that our schools are teaching is that every 
child should succeed at something every day and that the play- 
ground should make large contribution to this end. For this 
reason there must be variety in the opportunities presented. 
Especially there should be a chance not only for games but for 
constructive work. In carrying out this principle the Associa- 
tion, at its Playground Congress held at Memphis, Tenn., last 
October, conducted its first national miniature aircraft tourna- 
ment, sponsored by a committee of which Charles A. Lindbergh 
was Associate Chairman and Commander Richard E. Byrd and 
Assistant Secretary Warner of the Navy were members—the 
latter being present throughout the tournament, of which he 
served as a most active and interested official. Thirty boys from 
sixteen cities and thirteen States took part, and one plane—its 
motor, like the rest, consisting of a double strip of rubber wound 
up by an egg beater—flew five minutes and thirty-seven seconds, 
which seemed more like an hour to those who watched. 

Much as has been accomplished during the last quarter of a 
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century in providing opportunity for play and recreation, the 
provision does not nearly meet the need. In very few cities if any 
is there a fair chance to play for half the children. Last summer 
our local organization in Boston took some 5,000 boys off the 
street corners and got them playing games. The boys reached 
were those from twelve to sixteen years old. There are in Boston 
about 35,000 boys of these ages, so that, even allowing for those 
who passed the summer in the country or had other means of 
recreation, the accomplishment at this late day was in rather 
discouraging proportion to the need. 

In the country districts nothing nearly adequate has yet been 
done. There are, it is true, the State physical education laws 
that reach all the children and are steadily doing so with more 
effect. Physical fitness tests also, for which the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America gives out badges, are widely 
used in country districts. The Association has carried on play 
institutes and schools in such districts, has issued a handbook on 
rural recreation, and had many articles printed in the country 
magazines. It has also conducted institutes in play and rec- 
reation for the agents that the Department of Agriculture sends 
out into the rural districts, and has visited many communities in 
which the work is done. But thus far its country work, for lack 
of funds that can be devoted to the purpose, is rather an example 
of what should be done than an appreciable satisfying of the need. 

There is a tendency in the play and recreation movement at the 
present time that is very significant. Of the recent studies made 
by the Association in answer to the existing demand, the three 
outstanding examples are the study of park systems already 
mentioned, a study of municipal and private camps, and a study, 
by means of an experiment carried on in New York City, of the 
feasibility of supplying reliable information to workers in our 
cities as to the best places for spending their vacation and of the 
possibility of making such service self-supporting. The direction 
of these three studies is symptomatic. The return to nature, 
which takes a large part of our population to California and 
Florida in the winter and to New England and the mountains in 
the summer, is strongly felt through the whole field of recreation. 
It is becoming every day more fully recognized that every boy 
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and girl has a right to revisit their ancestral domain of the woods 
and fields, to play with waves and rapids; to climb trees and bend 
down birches (with or without landing in a hornet’s nest) and 
make first hand acquaintance with the birds and squirrels; to 
wake up in the morning and hear the vireo singing by himself and 
smell the pine chips and the balsam in the sun; to see the moon 
across the lake and hear perhaps the deer moving about in the 
water down below the bank; to set up their own tent, cook and get 
the wood smoke in their eyes; to sit round the fire and listen to the 
wood thrush as long as twilight lasts. 

In a wider sense the whole play movement is a return to nature. 
Play, to the child, is nature’s law of growth, the way she has 
chosen for making him a man. When she bids him sing and 
dance, build houses of blocks and make mud pies, experiment 
with wood and water, with fire and electricity and all kinds of 
substances and things, it is in order that the singer, artist, thinker 
in him may be born. She has him wrestle and compete and play 
team games that he may grow up a soldier and a citizen. It isin 
order that he may be shaped and moulded by this method— 
fashioned by the great constituting purposes of man to be their 
instrument—that he is sent into this world of internecine com- 
petition so helpless and unfinished—that such a thing as infancy 
exists. 

Play, to the grown person, is rebirth, renewed connection with 
the sources of his strength. Under the conditions of our indus- 
trial civilization, which has wandered so far from nature’s path, it 
is a necessity of life. 

It is the purpose of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America that every American boy and girl, whatever else our 
schools may teach them, shall have the opportunity, through 
attending nature’s school, to attain the full stature of the man or 
woman she intended them to be, and that every grown person 
may attend such graduate courses as shall keep the spark alive. 
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ON GANDHI’S FRONT PORCH 
BY WILLIAM W. HALL, JR. 


Ir was a listless afternoon late in summer. Every impulse 
within me cried to surrender to the dead weight of heat and 
humidity which bore down upon the cramped thoroughfares of 
Bombay. Yet I had set my mind on Ahmedabad in the alluring 
hope of meeting Gandhi, the “Great Soul” of India. It seemed 
a futile quest. That Mr. Gandhi was wont to reside in Ahmeda- 
bad was a matter of common knowledge, but whether he was 
ill, or on a vacation, or preoccupied, was shrouded in mystery. 
Moreover, I represented no one; I came without so much as the 
customary letter or card of introduction, which is considered 
the prime essential for breaking down the defence of the high 
and mighty. Still I had set my mind on the attempt, and there 
was no turning back, especially since the ticket had been bought 
and paid for. 

A half naked coolie piloted me through the dense mass of 
humanity that thronged Bombay station, and deposited my 
suitcase in the compartment which the ticket indicated. The 
inevitable dispute as to the amount of the fee ensued, and I was 
greatly relieved when a dark skinned individual emerged out of 
the unknown and settled the argument for me. I then turned 
to examine my newly discovered friend. I found him to be a 
slight figure, clad in a straggling white garment and white 
skull-cap beneath which protruded a swarthy round face with 
large spectacles and a broad, merry smile. 

I was grateful to him, of course, but my gratefulness was 
tempered by a prudent restraint. I had been forewarned as to 
the prevalence of train robbers in India, and this man’s solicitude 
for my welfare seemed too spontaneous to be prompted by any 
but an ulterior motive. So I resolved to give him no intimation 
of the purpose of my journey, and to keep a watchful eye on my 
suitcase. 
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The next morning my white robed acquaintance became volu- 
bly sociable. He was a resident of Ahmedabad, he told me; 
had been educated at a German Jesuit Mission in Bombay, and 
was deeply read in English as well as in the classics of his own 
vernacular. I took what he said with several grains of salt, 
and determined to keep cautiously reticent. In an unguarded 
moment, however, I divulged the purpose of my trip to Ahmeda- 
bad. Immediately his eyes brightened as with an inspired gleam. 

“Why, I’m a great friend of the Mahatma’s,” he exclaimed. 
“You see, these are the homespun garments I am wearing as a 
mark of my discipleship. You will have no trouble meeting 
Mr. Gandhi. In fact, I shall be delighted to take you to his 
Ashram and present you to him.” 

The speed of the train was now slackening and already the 
native hovels of Ahmedabad were visible through the dust- 
stained windows. I was more confirmed than ever in the need 
of caution. But Mr. Balabai Jamnadas (the name which my 
enigmatic acquaintance assigned to himself) continued more 
voluble than ever. 

“Yes, you will have no trouble in meeting Mr. Gandhi. And 
as long as. you are in Ahmedabad I should be delighted to have 
you come to my home, and be my guest; that is if you can be 
reconciled to a vegetable diet.” 

To me this seemed nothing less than a direct bait to lure me 
to the robber’s den. So I demurred as best I could, until Mr. 
Jamnadas remarked: “I understand your reluctance to come to 
my home. I know it isn’t the conventional thing for a man of 
the West to mingle with us of the East.” 

This served as a glaring light exposing my own crudity. My 
defence was shattered, and I readily accepted the invitation. 

The Ahmedabad railway platform contained the usual jostling 
mob. My host ushered me into his tonga and we bumped merrily 
along the narrow streets of Ahmedabad, sitting as is the custom, 
with our backs to the driver. 

‘Religious scruples ordinarily prevent a Westerner’s being 
received into a Hindu home,” my friend declared. “Personally, 
I have no such scruples. I have travelled extensively in Europe 
and have many Western friends. I try to be both cosmopolitan 
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and liberal. I am a Jain, and my religion prohibits killing any 
living thing. This is foolish when carried to the extreme, but 
I observe the restriction to the extent of not eating meat. That 
is why I warned you to be prepared to follow a vegetable diet in 
my home.” 

The tonga drew up before a three-story dwelling fronting 
upon a busy native street, and we alighted. I was led up to 
the second floor and there left to myself and given an opportunity 
to take stock of the home of my Hindu host. It appeared to be 
not conspicuously different from the conventional European 
dwelling. The room was a combination of parlor, library 
and living room. There was a bookcase of considerable size 
containing the works of many classic English writers, including 
Macaulay, Franklin, Darwin, and a Life of General Booth. My 
host soon presented himself and we retired into a small inner room 
for breakfast, which consisted of some biscuits and tea made with 
milk instead of water. Just we two were present. The con- 
versation was the most substantial feature of the meal. My 
friend discoursed freely on politics, education and religion. 

“The only way for the Indians to learn to govern themselves 
is through self-government,” he said. “It is true that India is 
now divided and if Home Rule were granted chaos and anarchy 
would temporarily result. India, however, has a large group 
of trained native leaders and Government officials. Only the 
few highest posts are held by the British. I believe that in the 
course of five years these leaders could evolve a stable govern- 
ment in India, profiting by the experience of being thrown upon 
their own resources. 

“In religion I adhere to Jainism, a sect of Hinduism. I strive 
to maintain a thoroughly liberal point of view. I believe that 
religion is essentially a matter of action rather than form. It 
is true that I observe many of the outward rules of my religion. 
For instance, I don’t eat meat; nor do I dine after dark; and you 
can tell by the odor in the room that I burn incense. I do these 
things merely because they are rooted in my background and 
traditions, not as fundamentals of my faith.” 

“Does the caste system apply among the Jains?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “‘but it is breaking down.” 
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“What is your attitude toward child marriage?” 
“T am stanchly opposed to it. I shall not allow my two little 
daughters to marry until they are twenty, and then they will be 
left free to make their own choice. This was the case with my 
own marriage.” 

After the servant had cleared our little breakfast table, our 
thoughts turned to Gandhi. 

“If you don’t mind waiting a moment, I shall summon my 
chauffeur,” and Mr. Jamnadas reached for the telephone which was 
close at hand. “I ordinarily give him the day off Sunday, but 
he can be located in a very few minutes, and then we can drive 
to the Ashram.” 

We were soon seated in the comfortable upholstery of a seven- 
passenger car. The way led through the teeming streets of 
Ahmedabad, out through the suburbs and along the tawny 
banks of the Sabarmati River. We had gone a quick five miles 
when the car drew up at a rustic gate. 

“The building on your left is Mr. Gandhi’s Nationalist School,” 
my friend pointed out. “To the right is the compound contain- 
ing half a dozen bungalows, one of which is the Ashram or Re- 
treat of Mr. Gandhi. This has been given him for his own use, 
but will revert to the trustees at his death.” 

We alighted from the car and walked along the path between 
two of the low, broad roofed houses toward that belonging to 
Mr. Gandhi. Presently I found myself led up to a broad veranda 
with spreading roof, where crouched in a semi-circle were half a 
dozen or more attentive white-robed figures. In the center; 
cross-legged upon a thin white mat, with his back against the wall 
and before him a low bench or table strewn with papers, squatted 
a diminutive, emaciated, half-naked man, who, to my amazement, 
was introduced as Mahatma Gandhi. 

In the next five minutes my impressions of this squatting 
figure changed like the shadows on the lawn. “Why, this 
gnarled creature has nothing more to recommend him than any 
of the road beggars that infest the highways hereabout,” was the 
sentiment racing through my mind. “The world has been duped.” 

This mood quickly changed as I noted the deep furrows in 
the face, the drooping mouth and moustache, and the lower jaw 
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devoid of teeth. ‘‘These are the marks of his suffering,” I told 
myself soberly. ‘‘The poor cripple is a victim of his own priva- 
tions.” 

Then as the wizened, warped figure became articulate, grad- 
ually, but not slowly, I lost consciousness of the flesh and blood 
before me, and recognized only a mind and heart of incomparable 
strength and beauty. He spoke with the greatest ease and 
fluency, in low but clear tones, expressing his thoughts in terse, 
cogent words, seeking always to define the terms before presenting 
his views. 

“T have just been talking with my son,” he said, after I re- 
marked I was afraid I had caught him at a busy moment. “He 
is leaving today.” 

I then proceeded to make known my identity and remarked 
that I had been anxious to meet him because I felt that though 
Americans were familiar with his name they seldom really 
understood him. 

“That’s true,” he said. “Americans seem either to exalt 
me to a degree wholly out of proportion to what I deserve or else 
they consider me a dangerous revolutionary.” 

I said I thought most Americans had formed no very definite 
opinion of him, but were extremely interested in his personality 
and his programme. 

“Yes,” he assented, “I have a great number of friends in 
America and keep up a voluminous American correspondence.” 

I asked him if he would permit me to put several questions 
of a general nature to him, not specifically applied to India or 
its problems. He readily consented. I then presented the 
questions which follow. He answered each question concisely 
and directly in clear, studied terms. 

“In what field of endeavor can an American facing the choice 
of a life-career make the greatest contribution to society?” 

“The vital consideration,” he replied, “is not so much the 
choice of one or another profession as the achieving of self- 
realization. Americans cannot be of any real service through 
any profession unless they reconsider the premises on which they 
are now acting and which appear to me to be fundamentally 
unsound. To borrow a phrase from Tolstoi, they are ‘riding on 
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the backs’ of weaker peoples, financially and commercially. 
Their achievements are based on considerations of so-called 
supply and demand (which is a veiled term for mere self-interest) 
rather than of human need. Their civilization is essentially 
selfish and materialistic. Doles handed out to missionary and 
philanthropic projects furnish small compensation for economic 
and industrial oppression. In facing the problem of a career a 
man should emphasize, above all else, the spiritual aspects of 
life. With this uppermost in his thoughts, he should test his 
own potentialities, discover how he can best meet the peculiar 
needs of the local community in which he finds himself, and apply 
himself to meeting those needs to the utmost of his ability.” 

**What relation should religion and character bear to education 
in our present day programmes?” 

“Education, character and religion should be regarded as 
convertible terms. There is no true education which does not 
tend to produce character, and there is no true religion which 
does not determine character. Education should contemplate 
the whole life. Mere memorizing and book learning is not educa- 
tion. I have no faith in so-called systems of education which 
produce men of learning without the backbone of character.” 

“What fitting substitute can the Western nations find for 
militarism?” 

“‘Militarism is essentially self assertion. I should, therefore, 
substitute for self assertion, self abnegation.” 

“Just what do you mean by the term ‘self abnegation’?” 

“The sense in which Christ understood it,” he replied, smiling. 
***He who loseth his life shall find it.’” 

“How should one regard pain and suffering?” 

“Voluntary, sacrificial suffering is to be greatly commended; 
involuntary, inflicted suffering to be greatly deplored.” 

“How would you interpret suffering which is both involuntary 
and non-inflicted, such as that produced by chance illness?” 

**T believe illness to be the result of sin (in the broadest sense 
of the word). Sin I define as the breaking of a law, either 
physical or moral. A headache is the result of sin.” 

“What is the way out of the present seemingly hopeless 
antagonism between religious factions in all parts of the world?” 
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“Charity. We must learn toleration and respect for others. 
Every religion in some measure satisfies the spiritual needs of 
men. If a religious act, such as tom-toming, annoys me, I 
should not try to have it prohibited, but should realize that it 
ministers to other peoples’ needs, and remove myself from the 
scene of the disturbance. I have ceased to declare myself pub- 
licly on this issue. My views are well known. As the French 
proverb has it, ‘He who excuses himself accuses himself’. I 
believe that by maintaining silence my message is more forcibly 
conveyed than by constant admonition. There is, however, 
no need of despairing of this or any other issue where the right 
is involved. The world is moving on the right course. When 
you consider that our mortal lives are mere specks in relation 
to the whole of time, you can appreciate that the world may be 
progressing even when progress is not apparent. I am supremely 
hopeful.” 

“Do you believe in prayer?” 

‘Most assuredly. Prayer is the great longing of the soul for 
God. I do not however, entertain belief in a personal God.” 

The time was running on and I was aware that I had intruded 
long enough. There was an additional favor however, which I 
was anxious to ask. 

“T am returning very shortly to Robert College in Constan- 
tinople,” and then I explained something of the nature of that 
institution. “I wish you would give me some message to carry 
back to the students there!” 

He smiled, shook his head, and then said: 

“Just tell them to try to be good before great—good before 
great.” 

Thereupon we arose. I apologized for monopolizing so much 
of his time; he admitted that he was overburdened with his work. 
We shook handsand parted, and my host and I were soon spinning 
back toward Ahmedabad. 

We had lunch in the kitchen—that is, in a room with a raised 
cement platform in one corner where the cook was tending an 
assortment of steaming pots and pans. I had especially re- 
quested my host not to prepare anything special on my account, 
and to allow me to dine exactly as he would were he alone. But 
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I found myself confronted with a more severe ordeal than I 
had anticipated. We squatted cross-legged on a board before 
a table raised a very few inches from the ground, on which rested 
a brass tray containing each course arranged in a neat pile. 
Using strips of thin, hot, unleavened bread as spoon and fork 
and lever, we partook of several strange, peppery substances, 
heavily spiced and pickled, washed down with buttermilk, which 
seemed to serve the purpose of fire extinguisher. When the 
meal was finished, we retired to the upperroom. There, squatted 


on a broad white mat, we whiled away several hours, conversing, 


smoking the native hookah or water pipe, and solving cross-word 
puzzles. 

“Well, this has been a big day for me, thanks to your kind- 
ness,” I remarked, at length. 

“Tf you like big things, why don’t you stop over at Jaipur 
and see the elephants?” inquired Mr. Jamnadas, with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Good!” I laughed. ‘Would you mind looking up a con- 
venient train?” 

While my host was telephoning the railway station I opened 
my suitcase and rearranged its contents. As he entered the 
room I was in the act of carefully locking it. 

“Why do you lock your suitcase?”’ he inquired, genially. 

‘I’ve heard so much about train robbers,” I replied. 

“Well, you know my wife thinks I’m foolish,” he explained, 
“but I have a habit of never locking anything. I even leave 
my house wide open when I go away. And I’ve rarely lost 
anything. Somehow, I feel it pays to trust people in this world 
of ours.” 

I missed my train and consequently the elephants, but I 
left Ahmedabad a wiser and a better man. 
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TITUS TO LAERTES 
BY PERCIVAL WHITE 


By the time these writings shall have reached your hand, my 
dear Laertes, the autumn meeting will be over. But I trust they 
will arrive before you leave for your vacation. 

I felicitate you upon the way in which you have managed all 
the games, particularly the gladiatorial combats. Never, since 
the Coliseum was built, has Rome known such a master at the 
exploiting of sport. It is you, as much as anyone, who are 
responsible for Rome’s recent progress. To my mind, your 
record is perfect; for I have no sympathy with those effeminate 
ones who decry the so-called barbarism of athletic rivalry. Is it 
not better that we should, now and again, rub the noses of our 
boys in blood? Thus we preserve our holy Roman virtues. 
Thus we steer clear of pacifism and its attendant scourge. 

Few understand (as I do) the deep patriotism which impels 
you to inspire our youth. For it is the arena—not the school, 
not the Senate, not the Forum—which is the calyx of the Roman 
flower. 

News of the bout between Taurus and Drusus reached me but 
yesterday. How splendid! For the training of your gladiators 
you deserve a decoration. Your coaching of Drusus—it was 
superb. To take a deserter from an unknown legion, a mere 
mercenary, without courage, patriotism, or other military 
quality (except stolidity), and to make of him a showman as 
shrewd as Cicero—that betokened genius on your part. What 
patience it must have required, to drill into this clumsy fellow 
such forbearance, such presence of mind! I can picture him 
now, standing over the fallen Taurus, javelin poised, for several 
seconds, at the critical moment when his victim’s chance of 
recovery hung in the balance! That was a master stroke. 
How often have I known you to take an amateur athlete, a mere 
worm, with no finer appetite than the desire for sport itself, and 
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to convert him into a true professional, that gorgeous butterfly 
of our great social order! 

Drusus’s failure to retreat has set all Rome talking. And it 
is the talking, not the fighting, which is the basis of modern 
sport. The voice of the populace cries out for clean-cut, decisive 
victories, without trace of subterfuge or trickery; but these, in 
reality, would be the last thing to please the people. It is the 
chance to bicker, to quarrel, to argue whether to turn thumbs 
up or down—it is this zestful opportunity which the patrons of 
the circus desire. 

I ought to warn you, perhaps, against Taurus. He is a 
powerful fighter, and, at the same time, devoid of histrionic 
ability. Possibly you can show him the light; but at present he 
fights with but one purpose—to win. How inartistic! Such 
gladiators should be debarred. Otherwise, sport will degenerate 
into a mere series of winnings and losings. 

You, Laertes, are Greek enough to realize the metaphysical 
danger which would arise if sport should lose its remarkable 
ability to remain always in the public eye, wholly without 
expense. Think of the cost which Rome would suffer if she 
should ever be deprived of you, my friend! Imagine the mil- 
lions that would be thrown away if, through some mischance, 
sport should eventually become wholly clean and above board! 
Fancy our predicament if we should have to pay money to 
enlist the interest of the people! If that day shall ever dawn, the 
imperial treasury will be unable to withstand the strain. Ergo, 
the virility of our youth will be undermined, and the culture 
upon which our great civilization has been reared will crumble 
into dust. 

Hail to thee, Laertes, and may that day never come! 
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SHAKESPEARE AND HARVARD 
BY GERALDINE P. DILLA 


Every schoolboy knows that the pride of early New England, 
Harvard College, was founded by a son of Old England, John 
Harvard. But not every college boy knows (even among those 
who claim their free admission to Harvard House in Stratford as 
sons of their Alma Mater) enough of the family history to place 
John Harvard in London rather than in leafy Warwickshire. 
So before we introduce William Shakespeare into our story, we 
should visit the bard’s home town and look into London. 

The most famous sight of Stratford-on-Avon is the restored 
birthplace of the poet in Henley Street. But when the enter- 
prising tourist “‘finishes” that well known double house, he feels 
it his duty to “do” another sight on High Street—the picturesque 
half-timbered Harvard House. This is a more ornate and ele- 
gant edifice, just the size for one family whose builder was an 
alderman, and not both alderman and general merchant, as was 
the John Shakespeare whose son’s name and form have been 
imported, in one shape or another, into the trademark of almost 
every saleable article in the town. 

This so-called Harvard House is now surmounted by a large 
American flag, which contrasts with the date 1596 carved on its 
facade. It is a fine specimen of Sixteenth Century architecture, 
as dignified and decorated on its exterior as an Elizabethan por- 
trait with a lace ruff, and as solid and weather-worthy in its in- 
terior as a galleon of Sir Francis Drake, with its heart of oak. 
Its original huge oak beams are blackened by time and the smoke 
from many Yule logs, and their age is authentically declared 
by the marks of the axe blade used before the days of planes or 
saws to give some smoothness to the faces of such timbers. It 
was built by Thomas Rogers, an alderman of Stratford, whose 
daughter Katherine became the mother of the founder of Harvard 
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But the American who enjoys this old house owes his gratitude 
not only to the gracious resident who tirelessly discloses the 
virtues of one antique furnishing after another with the same in- 
terest as she warns her tall visitor to mar not with his head the 
low cross-beam of the attic. He also owes thanks to a novelist 
whose printed works he may be too young to have appreciated 
duly—the late Marie Corelli. She it was who rescued this old 
house from its squalid disrepair, and who directed its restoration 
over fifteen years ago. In conjunction with her, Mr. Edward 
Morris, son of Nelson Morris of Chicago, purchased it and pre- 
sented it to Harvard University in 1909 to serve as a club or 
rendezvous for American visitors, with free admission to all 
members of that University. It thus stands as America’s pos- 
session in Shakespeare’s town. 

But the connection with Shakespeare is closer, if we may 
trace more family history. It was in the same Trinity Church of 
Stratford-on-Avon, where Shakespeare was both baptized and 
buried, that Robert Harvard from Southwark in London married 
Katherine Rogers, on April 8, 1605. Their son, John Harvard, 
was baptized at St. Saviour’s Church in Southwark on November 
29, 1607. Robert Harvard was evidently a man of some impor- 
tance, being a governor of St. Olave’s Grammar School, where 
his son probably received his preparation for college. He lived 
at the south end of London Bridge, across the Thames, near St. 
Saviour’s Cathedral on the Borough High Street. 

The records of the Harvard family are meagre, but it is known 
that John matriculated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
took his degree in 1635. We cannot identify his rooms there, 
but we are well aware of the fact that several Pilgrim Fathers 
were students of this college, whose founder intended it for the 
maintenance of Puritanical principles. Thus Cambridge is the 
main fons et origo of higher education in the United States, and 
in the Chapel of Emmanuel College are a memorial window and 
a tablet to John Harvard. 

This young college graduate married Anne Sadler, daughter of 
the Vicar of Ringmer, in Sussex, and with her went over to New 
England. He died there at Charlestown, on September 22, 
1638, leaving a sum of money to found the university that now 
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bears his name. Was it far-sighted wisdom that caused this 
young man:of thirty-one to leave his money, not to the old land 
of his birth, but to the new land of his adoption, where less than a 
tenth of his life had been spent? 

But we must now return to the church where John Harvard 
was baptized, which is now the Southwark Cathedral, the finest 
Gothic building in London after Westminster Abbey, and the 
only survivor of medizval Southwark. Among the sights in this 
church we are not surprised to find a Harvard Chapel, restored 
and decorated in 1907. But the greatest associations of St. 
Saviour’s are with the Elizabethan dramatists, for the district 
immediately to the west was the famous Bankside, where rose 
the early theatres, not to mention the bear gardens and prisons. 
Inside this church, beside the memorials to Edward Alleyn, 
Francis Beaumont, John Fletcher, and Philip Massinger, we 
find the inevitable monument to Shakespeare, which here is 
really necessary. For St. Saviour’s Church was near to the Swan 
Theatre, the Rose, and the Hope Theatre, and still nearer to the 
Globe, the famous theatre in which Shakespeare was a share- 
holder and actor, and in which fifteen of his plays were produced. 

Here in this church, though unmarked, is the grave of Edmund 
Shakespeare, who died in 1607, the younger brother of the poet. 
William Shakespeare was present at his brother’s funeral, which 
took place only a month after the baptism of the infant John 
Harvard. Might he not also have been present in this church 
when the son of a prominent resident of Southwark was baptized? 
But might not the connection between Shakespeare and Harvard 
have been still closer? 

Has no visitor to the Harvard House in Stratford ever asked 
why a prosperous gentleman of London like Robert Harvard 
chose his wife away off in a backwoods village like Stratford? 
In the earliest years of the Seventeenth Century the hundred 
mile journey from London to that village would have been almost 
as much an event in one’s lifetime as a trip now from London to a 
Canadian town. Travel was not the common pastime that it is 
today, and before the poet’s death, Stratford-on-Avon was surely 
no place of pilgrimage; it had no more to recommend it to the 
notice of a Londoner than did the three other Stratfords in 
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England, or the three other Avon rivers that confuse the visitor 
today. Surely there was no hope of business in a village that 
consisted mostly of thatched cottages. Then why did Robert 
Southwark go from London to Stratford the first time at least, 
since, if we are imaginative, we can say Miss Katherine Rogers 
drew him the second time? 

Research has brought to light only one antecedent link between 
London and Stratford, namely William Shakespeare. We know 
that while Shakespeare had been in London from about 1585, he 
may not have returned to Stratford until 1596, when his son died. 
He changed his London residence to Southwark probably be- 
tween that time and 1604; at any event he would have been well 
known in Southwark from 1599 on, for he was surely active about 
the Globe Theatre and he was too interested in people to be any 
sort of recluse. Why not guess that Shakespeare knew Robert 
Harvard, one of the gentlemen of Southwark? We know the 
dramatist did not limit his friendships to fellow playwrights, and 
we have all reason to infer that he had lived intermittently in 
Southwark for some nine years. 

We know that Shakespeare made journeys back to Stratford 
from London even during his busiest years. In 1597 he bought 
New Place in Stratford, a fine residence across the street and 
about a block from the Harvard House. Doubtless it was soon 
afterward that he planted a mulberry tree so well that it flourish- 
ed until cut down in 1758 by a preacher so benighted that he was 
irritated by the pilgrims who visited it, rather than enriched as 
are the natives of Stratford today. But the Reverend Francis 
Gastrell is another story. We must mention only William 
Shakespeare, and note that he acquired considerable property in 
and near his home town, and that his relations with it were such 
that he was formally described as “of Stratford-on-Avon, 
Gentleman”. Besides, his wife and children all remained there, 
and he retired to live there steadily from 1611 until his death. 

Why not conclude that when the poet made one of his trips 
home, he invited his probable acquaintance Robert Harvard to 
accompany him? Then in the small town where everybody knew 
everybody else, surely one Alderman’s son would know another’s 
daughter, and William Shakespeare might well have introduced 
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his London friend, Robert Harvard, to his neighbor, Miss 
Katherine Rogers. If we recall his dramas, we realize that 
Shakespeare was not averse to matchmaking. He was, more- 
over, in Stratford at about the time of the Rogers-Harvard 
wedding in the home town church. Who can say that he was not 
even present at that ceremony? 

We might go still farther in the conjectural picture of these 
relations, as did the president of the Robert Browning Settlement 
in London, to whom I am indebted for this idea. Mr. J. Clayton 
Mather asks: “‘ After Master John Harvard had made his appear- 
ance on this world’s stage, is it not possible that the great poet 
visited the Harvard home in Southwark and dandled the infant 
university-provider on his knee? And so you have before you the 
probability that the founder of the first American university was 
the issue of a marriage brought about through the instrumentality 
of the Bard of Avon—a combination of which we may well be 
proud.” 


AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 


EDITORIALLY REVIEWED 
Senatorial Snooping 

Prrpinc Tom’s progress continues. Some time ago the United 
States Senate insisted upon its right to scrutinize and pass judg- 
ment upon the primary election expenses of candidates for the 
toga, for the purpose of determining their fitness for admission 
to its august membership. Now it goes farther, and summons 
before one of its committees all Presidential candidates, actual or 
potential, in advance of the nominating conventions or even the 
preferential primaries, and demands that they disclose to it the 
sums of money which they have expended or may yet expend in 
their campaigns. The purpose of this inquest is not entirely 
clear, though in view of recent Senatorial antics it would scarcely 
be extravagant to expect that when the electoral votes arecounted 
after the next Presidential election that inquisitorial body will 
try to prevent its presiding officer from announcing the votes for 
any candidate whose friends spent more for the preferential 
primaries than it thinks fitting. By what legal or moral right it 
affects this supreme and universal censorship does not appear. 
We should, however, be mightily interested to see what it would 
do if the President should direct his Attorney-General to investi- 
gate some of its doings and to subject its members to cross- 
examination. 
English Election Funds 

In view of the Procrustean attitude of the Senate toward elec- 
tion expenses in America, it may be worth while to see how “they 
order this matter” in England. There the expenditures of candi- 
dates are fixed according to the numbers of voters in the con- 
stituencies: sevenpence a head in counties and fivepence a head 
in towns; and now, because of the increase in voters through the 
enfranchisement of the “flappers”, the county rate is to be 
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reduced to sixpence a head, that in towns remaining at fivepence. 
That is a practical and businesslike arrangement, and in view of 
the cost of paper, printing, postage and what not, the expenditure 
of ten, twelve or fourteen cents on each elector does not seem 
excessive. If that system were applied here, however, it would 
be legal for a man in New York to spend $600,000 in getting 
himself elected to the United States Senate, or $525,000 in Penn- 
sylvania, or $425,000 in Illinois; while a Presidential candidate, 
with a nation-wide constituency, might spend seven or eight 
millions without fear and without reproach. 


“Au Service de la France” 


The apt title of one of his books explains the great victory of 
M. Poincaré at the polls. He is engaged in the service of France, 
and France appreciates his service. It is observed that very 
seldom in French history has a Prime Minister won such a victory 
in a general election as enabled him to retain his Cabinet in office 
unchanged. It may also be observed that seldom in her history 
has France been so loyally and efficiently served by a Prime Min- 
ister as by Raymond Poincaré; or in a manner so characteristic of 
herself in her best estate. For despite the fiction of France’s 
fickleness and passion for going to extremes, that nation is in fact 
constant and moderate if not conservative. Thiers once said 
that France under the Third Republic would be moderate or 
would cease to exist. Well, she has certainly not ceased to exist. 
On the contrary, her existence is today more valid and more vital 
than before within the memory of living men; and of that fact 
M. Poincaré is the foremost exponent. We can recall no more 
convincing vote of confidence to any Prime Minister than that 
which he has just received. And the fine feature of it is that it 
was a return of confidence for confidence. In our last issue a 
striking parallel was drawn between Premier Poincaré and Presi- 
dent Coolidge. That article was written before the late French 
elections. Now a crowning citation might be added. Coolidge 
said: “Let us have faith in America!” and America placed its 
faith in him. Poincaré said: “To doubt France is to be her 
assassin!’’ and France showed that she had no doubts concerning 
him. 
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Murdering a Hero 


Floyd Bennett was murdered. That is what Lord Balfour 
once called the concrete, cubical, congealed truth of the case. 
To adapt Byron’s epigram, he was butchered to make a New York 
holiday. The men whom he was sent to “rescue” were in no 
danger, no distress. They would not have suffered if the “relief” 
expedition had been delayed a day or two, and if some other flyer 
than Bennett had been sent to them. But, as was frankly con- 
fessed, it would have “taken the edge off” of the Bremen aviators’ 
reception in New York. It would have lessened the number of 
basketsful of waste paper that would have been dumped upon 
them from the windows of Broadway. So, for the sake of an 
orgy of moronic vulgarity, one of the most gallant voyagers of the 
air was dragged from his sick bed and sent to his death. 


Flying Across the Atlantic 


The voyage of the Bremen airplane was noteworthy. Of that 
there is no question. But it was not unprecedented, and it gave 
no occasion for the hysteria with which too many regarded it. 
In fact, it failed of its intention in a manner not short of humili- 
ating. Instead of a non-stop flight from Berlin to New York, 
it was a two-stop flight from Berlin to Labrador, at which latter 
point the Bremen was disabled and had to be abandoned, and the 
rest of the voyage was made in another plane, sent thither by a 
relief party. Its distinction was merely that of being the first 
westward crossing of the Atlantic by airplane at the north and 
at the narrowest point. The first westward non-stop crossing 
was made seven months earlier, farther south and over alonger 
course. “Lest we forget”’ it will be profitable to recall the record. 
The first crossing of the Atlantic with an airplane, or “air boat”, 
was made by an American, A. C. Read, in May, 1919, eastward, 
with one stop at the Azores. The first non-stop crossing was 
made by Britons, John Alcock and Arthur W. Brown, in June, 
1919, eastward, from Newfoundland to Ireland. The first 
westward crossing was made by an Italian, Francisco de Pinedo, 
in February, 1927, with one stop at the Cape Verde Islands. 
The first westward non-stop crossing was made by Frenchmen, 
Dieudonne Costes and Joseph le Brix, in October, 1927. Of 
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course the flight of Colonel Lindbergh was unique, apart from 
and superior to all others, before or since, in that it was direct 
from New York to Paris and thus nearly twice as long as those 
which sought the narrowest parts of the Atlantic. 


Atoning for “Randy” 

Not the least striking feature of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
brilliant Budget, at Westminster, was his adoption of the prin- 
ciple of a fixed payment every year on the debt. Now, that 
principle was first established by Sir Stafford Northcote, fifty-odd 
years ago. It will be remembered that Sir Stafford was one of 
the favorite objects of Lord Randoph Churchill’s vitriolic attacks; 
wherefore the borrowing of his debt-paying scheme by the son of 
his tormentor may be regarded as a sort of posthumous atone- 
ment, vicariously made. 


Railroads and Motors 


The question of rivalry or codperation between railroads and 
motor vehicles seems to be as acute in England as in America, 
and to be regarded there even more seriously and practically—we 
might almost say scientifically—than here. It is recognized that 
motor vehicles for both passengers and freight must to some ex- 
tent supplant railroads, that they should to a large extent com- 
plement them, and that in practically all cases they should 
codperate with them. The fulfilment of such a policy will involve 
the transfer of a large amount of transportation business from 
private to public rights of way, and this in turn will raise the 
question of the rights and obligations of common carriers on 
the highways. All these considerations are as pertinent to 
America as to England, and invest with profitable interest the 
recent utterance of the British Minister of Transport: 


There should be no antagonism between rail and road transportation. Both 
are necessary to the carrying of passengers and goods in any well-ordered 
country, and I am quite clear that, at no distant date, in this country, what- 
ever Government is in power will be obliged to tackle that problem with no 
uncertain hand. Codrdination will eliminate the wasteful competition which 
now exists, and both these industries will be enabled to carry on successfully 
. . . if the Government, when it has explored the problem, will pass some law 
to prevent the overlapping and waste. 
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One of the urgent needs of the day is that our State and Na- 
tional Governments shall take this problem in hand effectively, 
and provide for the most revolutionary reorganization of our 
transportation system that has been known in a hundred years, 
or since the invention of the steam railroad. 


Death in the Air 


One of the most unpleasant—and worse than unpleasant— 
sequels of the World War has been the pollution of the air, not 
with poison gas but with the smoke of industrial establishments. 
Before the war New York rejoiced in air of crystalline purity, 
but now is compelled to endure a circumambient cloud of smoke 
and soot and gas. One of the great railroad systems boasted of its 
freedom from such nuisances, but now sends its trains amid 
copious trails of the by-products of imperfect combustion. Most 
people are vexed at such conditions, though probably few realize 
their actual magnitude—that is, the amount of the precipitated 
reek, its pollution of the air and the earth, its noxiousness to man, 
and its economic wastefulness. In England, where the problem 
is being scientifically studied and abated, it is found that in the 
comparatively clean places, such as Kingston-on-Thames and 
Southport, on the shore of the Irish Sea, there falls through the 
air and is deposited each year, on each square mile, no less than 
from 112 to 125 tons of soot. At Glasgow, London and Birming- 
ham, from 286 to 304 tons are deposited; at Huddersfield, 427 
tons; and at Newcastle-on-Tyne 523, at Liverpool 560, and at 
Burnley the appalling amount of 866 tons. What these condi- 
tions mean to human life, or death, may be estimated from the 
fact that at Burnley, with 866 tons of soot to the mile, the 
death rate per million from bronchitis is 1,598, while at Birming- 
ham, with only 304 tons of soot, the rate is only 947 deaths. 
Finally, what can be done by way of abatement is shown in the 
reduction of soot in the last ten years in London from 451 to 
262 tons, in Glasgow from 409 to 275, and in Birmingham from 
713 to 304. Some of our smoke burdened American cities might 
well strive to emulate these achievements. We want no “ Black 
Country” in America, nor any “pea soup fogs” in our great 
cities. 
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Cables for Peace 


There was good reason for the statement, made by a speaker 
at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the telegraphic 
cable system between North and South America, that such means 
of communication made powerfully for the maintenance of 
international peace. That such would be the case was the out- 
spoken belief of Morse, in developing the telegraph, and of Field 
in promoting the Atlantic cable. And indeed some historic 
incidents have pointed clearly in the same direction. Had there 
been an Atlantic cable in 1812, our second war with England 
would not have been declared; and had there been one in 1814, the 
battle of New Orleans would not have been fought. But if mere 
telegraphic cables have been effective pacific agencies, what peace- 
ful influences are to be anticipated in wireless telegraphy and 
the world-wide radio systems? 


Not “America’s Seat” 


The retirement of Dr. John Bassett Moore from the Inter- 
national Court of the League of Nations deprives that tribunal 
of perhaps its ablest jurist. It was incorrect, however, for the 
news sheets to say that thus “America’s seat” on the bench of 
that Court was left vacant. Judge Moore was and is an Ameri- 
can, but he did not occupy an American seat. There is no 
American seat in that Court. 


The Age of Laziness 

Laziness as an incentive to exertion is the piquant paradox 
suggested by Professor Burstall, at the University of Birmingham; 
with, it must be confessed, a plausibility worthy of the best of 
Mrs. Malaprop’s fine derangements of epitaphs. The bicycle was 
invented to spare men the labor of walking; at any rate that of 
supporting their own weight upon their legs. The automobile 
was designed to save them the work of caring for horses; though 
between harnessing a horse and changing a tire, or wielding a 
monkey wrench while lying on one’s back beneath the chassis, 
many might choose the former. The moving picture was de- 
signed to relieve men of the brain fatigue involved in listening to 
the spoken drama, and the radio had its inception in a desperate 
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desire to escape the exhaustion attendant upon physically trav- 
elling to the opera, the lecture hall, the church or where not, and 
to enjoy at least aural contact with all the world without leaving 
the soft confines of an easy chair. As for the reading aloud ma- 
chine which is now promised, the predigested tabloid food which 
is to induce gastronomical Nirvana, and the other impending 
conceits of indolent inspiration, their purport is all to the same 
unworking end. “Laziness,” says the Professor truly, “is the 
reason for all the mechanical developments. The human frame 
as we see it today is incapable of any serious labor.” Wherefore 
let us substitute Otiwm cum Dignitate for E Pluribus Unum. 
However, reaction is not impossible. ‘‘There is,” wrote the 
illustrious metaphysician, Henry W. Shaw, “no sure cure for 
laziness; but I have known a second wife to hurry it some.” 
And if a second, what may not be expected of a third or fourth? 
So it may be that marital relations raised to the n-th degree may 
prove to be the energetic salvation of the race. 


Protecting the Movies 


After much commercio-diplomatic deliberation, discussion and 
negotiation, a slightly more open—or less closed—door has been 
secured for American-made cinema films in France, and also, it is 
assumed, in England; promising an enlarged market for the wares 
of Hollywood. The incident has been an illustration of extreme 
protection for protection’s sole sake, curiously enough practised 
in the land of Cobden as well as in that of Colbert. What would 
the Free Traders of England say, we wonder, if America restricted 
British imports to a certain arbitrary ratio to our home production 
of similar goods? 


The Time of the World 


The usual chaos of “standard time” and “daylight saving 
time” again prevails in America, and will probably recur every 
year, until Congress summons up sufficient gumption to perform 
its Constitutional duty and put an end to the foolishness. How- 
ever, Europe is no better off. Some countries changed to “day- 
light saving” on April 1, some on April 15, some on April 22, and 
some not at all. Moreover, not all are agreed on “standard 
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time” at any season. Like America, Europe is divided into longi- 
tudinal time zones, three in number, each an hour in width. But 
Holland, scene of The Devil in the Belfry and the consequent 
“thirteen o’clock”’, ignores that system, and sticks to absolute 
solar time, with the result that its clocks and watches are set 
twenty-two minutes ahead of Greenwich time, though it is in the 
Greenwich or Eastern zone. Let us hope that some time before 
the Greek Kalends all the nations of the world will agree upon a 
uniform universal scheme of regulating clock dials, so that at 
any time, in any season of the year, people in one place will be 
able infallibly to know just what o’clock it is in any other place 
on the surface of the globe. 


Intercollegiate Brain Contests 


What was that saying about children sitting in the market 
place and complaining to their fellows, ‘“‘We have piped and you 
have not danced; we have mourned and you have not lamented”? 
Some of our colleges might say the same to the public, or to the 
press. They engaged in athletic contests, of agility and strength; 
and were made the butt of sarcasm and satire and all lampoonery, 
because institutions of learning exploited brawn rather than brain. 
Now some of the foremost of them have adopted intellectual 
contests, with the result that they are being lampooned more than 
ever by the very critics who formerly railed at them for not doing 
it. It is a perplexing situation; perhaps to be ameliorated by 
having the football reporters write about the literary and 
philosophical competitions, and the book reviewers and art 
critics describe the sports of the stadium. 


A Roumanian Revolution ? ‘ 

The long expected has happened in Roumania, in an uprising 
of the peasantry and more than the peasantry against the Brati- 
anu dynasty; and the irony of it is that the revolt is against that 
Liberal party which has really been the making of the kingdom. 
It was Joan Bratianu who led the Liberal party a generation ago 
in its great and successful campaign for enlightened democratic 
ideals; and it was his son Jonel who made Roumania one of the 
Allies in the World War and at the end secured for it the loug- 
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desired extension of national boundaries, and saved it from 
Bolshevism. Yet now, aided if not led by that very Roumania 
Irredenta which Jonel redeemed, the people rise against his 
brother Vintila, and declare that they will have no more govern- 
ment by the Bratianus. The trouble openly began six years ago, 
when the Nationalists of Transylvania boycotted the coronation 
of King Ferdinand at Alba Julia, because, they said, Jonel Brati- 
anu had illegally controlled to his own liking the elections of that 
year. It was exacerbated just before Ferdinand’s death, when 
Dr. Maniu, leader of the National Peasants’ party, rejected 
Jonel’s proposal of a coalition Ministry in which that party should 
have half of the portfolios. It was made more bitter still when 
Jonel refused to let Prince Carol return, while Dr. Maniu and 
his colleagues took the opposite ground. And when the sceptre 
passed from the hands of Jonel to those of his brother, a speedy 
crisis was assured. It should be said that the National Peasants’ 
party is truly national in a regional sense, and also in composition, 
comprising landed aristocrats and gentry, and business and 
professional men as well as working folk and peasants. Its 
demand is, or was, for nothing more than free and fair elections, 
in which it is confident of securing control of the Government; 
a confidence which is probably well founded, since there is little 
doubt that a majority of the people would vote against contin- 
uance of the Bratianu régime. 


Why They Dislike Us 

We do not remember seeing a more refreshingly frank explana- 
tion of Europe’s alleged dislike of America than that which is 
made by so eminent an authority as Mr. Bertrand Russell in 
The Fortnightly Review. He says: 

In Europe since the end of the War there has existed toward America an 
attitude of dislike based upon our financial and moral obligations to the United 
States. We like those whom we benefit and hate those who benefit us. 

[The italics are ours.| Note that there is not a word nor a 
hint about the “Uncle Shylock” who was recently exploited. 
There is no complaint of any exigency of ours in demanding 
payment. Europeans dislike us—if they do—not on our account 
but their own; not because we are their creditors but because 
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they are our debtors. We would not ourselves have said that, 
or even thought it of them. But since one of their own most 
eminent spokesmen says it, apparently with benevolent serious- 
ness and not in a cynical vein, we must be permitted to take notice 
of it and to commend it to the consideration of some of our own 
countrymen who have been busily if not officiously agitating 
for a wholesale remission of debts. Mr. Russell’s confession 
may have no direct bearing upon the economic wisdom or un- 
wisdom of cancelling the debts, but it is exceedingly pertinent 
to the sentimental and even the ethical considerations involved. 


An American Tiers Etat 

The President of the University of Wisconsin suggests the 
enlargement of the Congress by the creation of a sort of Third 
House, composed of experts in the various professions and 
industries. Apparently he is inclined toward the nullification 
of another of the Amendments to the Constitution; to wit, that 
one which forbids the infliction of cruel and unusual punishments 
—which we take to be intended for the protection of the whole 
nation as well as of individuals. 


More Kettelopotomachia 

Mr. Stalin, Autocrat of All the Russias, complains that inter- 
national capital is conducting a world-wide campaign against 
Sovietism. How long is it since he or his colleagues announced 
that the militant department of the Soviet Government would 
conduct a world-wide campaign of intrigue, espionage and revolt 
against the so-called capitalistic Governments? 


Alice the Immortal 

We can sympathize with those Britons who lament the pur- 
chase by an American of the Ms. of Alice in Wonderland, but not 
with those who strangely protest that thus Alice herself is lost to 
them. Of the English folk of two generations who were en- 
tranced by that immortal fantasy, probably not one in a hundred, 
if in a thousand, knew of the existence of the manuscript until it 
was offered for sale, and we cannot believe that the disposition 
of it, whatever that may finally be, will cause so much as an 
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infinitesimal impairment of the charmed delight with which the 


summers that we shall not see’’. 


The Value of “Safety First” 


How much actual good is accomplished by the numerous So- 
cieties for the Prevention of This and Associations for the Pro- 
motion of That, whose propaganda and appeals for support 
sometimes seem a burden to us? We should hesitate to pass 
judgment upon any of them. But here is a pretty definite 
datum of suggestion if not of absolute proof. If the rate at which 
people were being killed and injured in accidents of all kinds 
fifteen years ago had been maintained unabated, there would by 
this time have been, in America, 136,000 more killed, and 
13,000,000 more injured, than there have been. In other words, 
136,000 persons have been saved from death, and 13,000,000 
have been saved from more or less serious physical injuries. 
How? Largely through the adoption of safety devices, either 
voluntarily or under legal compulsion; and largely, also, through 
the education of the public to seek “Safety first”. But it would 
be unreasonable and unjust to dispute that these means were 
brought about largely through the activities, incitements and 
demands of various organizations formed and conducted for that 


purpose. 


Personal Anniversaries 


The year is rich in anniversaries of noteworthy men, some of 
which are already past and others are impending. We have 
hitherto observed the centenaries of Henrik Ibsen and Jules 
Verne. Elsewhere the calendar of 1928 is rubricated with the 
centenaries of the births of Tolstoi, Rossetti, George Meredith, 
Edmond About, Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, W. H. Wollaston, 
and Henri Dunant, whose Souvenir of Solferino inspired the 
founding of the Red Cross. There are the bicentenaries of 
Oliver Goldsmith, John Hunter, James Cook, Christian Huygens, 
Francesco Bartolozzi, and in our own Revolution, in incongruous 
juxtaposition, John Stark and Horatio Gates. And there are the 
third centenary of John Bunyan, the fourth of Paul Veronese, 


work will be regarded by uncounted generations, “far on in 
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and the fifth of Richard Neville, best known as Warwick the 
King maker. Of mortuary centenaries there are those of Franz 
Schubert, of William Bewick, and of Luke Hansard. Nor would 
we reckon as of negligible interest the bicentenary of the coming 
of Bishop Berkeley to America, in incident worthy of international 
commemoration and one which we trust will have recognition 
outside the limits of “Little Rhody”’. 


Gene and Eli 

An incorrigible punster, like De Brito “born excommunicate’’, 
once said that while John C. Heenan might not be persona grata 
in royal palaces, he at any rate enjoyed intimate familiarity with 
the Prints of Whales. Much more than that may be said of 
Gene Tunney, lecturing at Yale on Troilus and Cressida, and 
doing it very well indeed. It would be unjust to say that the 
incident showed that university Dons and students were not 
above consorting with a slugger. Rather should we say that it 
proved that a man might be a slugger and yet not be below a 
university standard of intellectual culture. Was it a United 
States Senator who sneered at “them damn litery fellers”’? 
At least the prize ring should hereafter speak with more apprecia- 
tion of the things that pertain to brain as well as to brawn. 
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THE CRACKER BARREL PHILOSOPHER 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


YEARs ago it was my privilege to walk with a kindly philoso- 
pher whose homely precepts I took insufficiently to heart. Now 
it is my greatest regret that I did not oftener seek to draw him 
out. Doubtless I was mentally too young. But with increasing 
frequency bits of his philosophy recur to my mind, suggested by 
commonplace situations, and I see their fuller meaning. Wauld 
that I in my turn might leave any such legacy! 

One test of Truth must be its eternal applicability. I think 
that he must have discovered for himself a great deal of Truth. 
But it is a peculiar characteristic of that commodity that one can 
never force it upon a companion; one may only offer it. 

I recall that I was once laboriously untying the string around a 
parcel while he waited patiently. When finally I had the thing 
unwrapped I found that he had been waiting with open pocket- 
knife in hand. “I passed an important point in my education,” 
he said casually, “when I discovered that the time I saved by 
cutting a string was more valuable than the string I saved by un- 
tangling a knot.” Here was a bit of philosophy that seemed 
directly to contradict “Many a mickle makes a muckle”, and 
“‘Save the pennies and the pounds will take care of themselves”. 
A truth cannot contradict a truth. But one interpretation of it 
can certainly contradict another interpretation. 

I suspect that Truth forced upon an unready mind may often 
do more harm than good; because Truth wrongly interpreted is 
more dangerous than error. An X-ray photograph, the surgeons 
tell me, cannot err. But a wrong interpretation of it may lead 
a young surgeon into mistakes that, without the photograph, he 
never would have committed. . I have since wasted a lot of good 
string and done little with the time I saved thereby. 


I was comfortably established in the Deacon’s little “‘settin’- 
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room”, and we ruminated aloud upon such weighty matters as 
these; with prolonged silences that may have been given to wise 
meditation or merely to the sleepy enjoyment of good tobacco. 
Mrs. Stebbins rarely spoke; she knitted placidly, glancing up 
~ now and again with her quick bird-like motion of the head, to 
contribute an amused or sympathetic smile. I always felt that 
there was some kinship between her and the canary in the win- 
dow, except that there was no cage about her spirit. 

“You used to be a reporter,” said the Deacon meditatively. 
“Did you ever get so you could tell the facts without givin’ your 
own interpretation of ’em?” 

“Probably not,” I confessed. “Can anybody? Put three 
witnesses under oath as to the crime they all saw committed, and 
each one may contradict the other two. They can’t separate 
what they saw from what they inferred.” | 

“No,” agreed the Deacon, “I s’pose nobody can. When we 
see a thing we see it with our minds, and the stuff that’s already in 
our minds gets mixed up with it. But a man’s mind might be 
trained to behave so it wouldn’t raise too much havoc with the 
facts. 

“‘T figger that a good reporter is a great boon to society, but 
there’s mighty few such boons.” 

“‘I’d rather be a philosopher,” said I. 

**Reportin’ is a harder job,” he retorted. ‘“‘A good reporter 
must be always disciplinin’ himself, and philosophizin’ is just 
self-indulgence. 

“T recollect when we were all readin’ the newspapers to 
get every scrap of news about our boys in France,” he went 
on. “There was one correspondent that always got me riled. 
His reports ran like this: ‘Leapin’ into our car we started for 
Villee la Rooch, or some such place. On our way we passed 
regiment after regiment of our boys in khaki, an’ my heart 
swelled an’ my eyes filled with tears as I thought of the brave 
young lives thrown away for an idee.’ Now that fellow hadn’t 
any self-control as a writer. I wanted to know which way our 
boys were marchin’, an’ if they had tears in their eyes. I didn’t 
care a darn about his.” 

**But a good reporter must be an interpreter,” I protested. 
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“You bet! But he’s got to be a self-effacin’ one. Take a 

historian for instance. He’s a reporter, an’ he’s got to try to 
interpret the past into terms of the present. But your self- 
indulgent historian wants to make the facts all prove his 
own philosophy. He won’t let me build any theories of my 
own. 
“You see I’ve just been readin’ Rupert Hughes on George 
Washington,” explained the Deacon. “I get a feelin’ from it he 
ain’t tryin’ so hard to let Hughes reveal Washington as to let 
Washington reveal Hughes. There’s another fellow that’s been 
persuadin’ Ben Franklin to do the same thing. Oh, well, I found 
’em both interestin’, an’ I guess Ben an’ George can stand 
it. Their fame has survived an awful lot of historical 
novels.” 

My mind was still repelling a remark of the Deacon’s. “A 
newspaper can’t make a philosopher, but it can train almost any- 
body to be a good reporter,” I said. 

“Then why don’t it?” replied the Deacon. ‘Most of the evils 
of modern society, as I figger it out, come from honest-intentioned 
folks misreportin’ things to other honest folks. When you add 
to them the folks that intentionally misreport, it’s a wonder any- 
body ever arrives at a right opinion. 

“As for the newspapers,” continued the Deacon warmly, 
“‘maybe they could turn out more good reporters if they really 
wanted ’em to report. But they’re more anxious to have ’em 
entertain. As I see it, a reporter nowadays is trained to omit 
private philosophizin’ an’ inject entertainment. I’d make good 
reportin’ a fundamental part of ev’ry youngster’s education,” 
he added, “‘an’ when a lad showed special aptitude for it I’d give 
him an extra degree. 

“A man can’t be a good citizen in a democracy unless he knows 
the news; an’ a newspaper can’t get the news for him without 
honest, intelligent reporters. As I figger it, a newspaper re- 
porter is a public servant whose badge ought to be respected by 
everybody; an’ if he dishonors it by lyin’ or trickery, he ought to 
have it taken away from him by the authorities, an’ not be able to 
get a job on any other paper.” 

I was amused by the Deacon’s apparent earnestness. 
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“‘But suppose a reporter felt a hankering to become a philoso- 


pher?” I suggested. 
“He ought to be shot at sunrise,” said the Deacon. 


* * * * 


The Deacon had just come in from watering and bedding 
down the stock. It seemed too early for me to leave; besides, I 
didn’t want to. 

“Everybody has his own programme for the schools,” I re- 
marked. “Here you are, wanting every school boy to get a rep- 
ortorial training. Somebody else wants them all to learn 
woodcarving and basketry. But I was talking to a famous doc- 
tor the other day who says there’s a lot of over-education. All 
the educational programmes are getting to be too long and too 
complicated. He mentioned his own field especially. He 
says a young doctor has to learn too much. And as for a trained 
nurse nowadays, she’s ruined by education.” 

The old gentleman grinned. 

“An old doctor don’t want a young doctor to know more’n he 
does. An’ no doctor wants a nurse wise enough to see his mis- 
takes.” 

““No, you’re not exactly fair,” I objected. ‘‘He had a better 
argument than that, and he had me half convinced. He ought to 
convince you, because he had the rural districts chiefly at heart.” 

‘Sounds like a Congressman,”’ murmured the Deacon. 

“‘He said,” I continued, “that a young doctor now has to pay 
for four years of college, and then three years of medical school, 
and then a year in hospital. And when he has sunk so much 
money in an education he has to get it back. So he goes to the 
cities where there are more patients and the fees are higher, and 
the farmers don’t get any good doctoring as a result.” 

“They’ve got a low death rate, an’ mebbe one thing explains 
the other,” said the Deacon. “But what does he suggest?” 

“* Well, he wants a shorter, more inexpensive course for some, 
so they can afford country practice. And the same with nurses.” 

**T see,” said the Deacon. “‘He wants to send half-educated 
doctors an’ nurses out to the rural districts, where there aren’t 
any drug-stores an’ hospitals, an’ they’d have to know enough to 
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get along without ’em. Id think you’d want to send the ablest 
ones out there.” 

“But they won’t go.” 

‘Give ’em time,” said the Deacon. “Time cures a lot of damn 
nonsense. Let ’em go to the cities till there’s one doctor there 
for every patient. Then they’ll have to begin practisin’ on each 
other, an’ that’ll serve ’em right. But I guess before that time 
comes we'll get all of ’em we need.” 

The Deacon rubbed the bowl of his pipe against his nose for a 
moment. 

“Eight years to eddicate a doctor,” he said thoughtfully. 
“* Well, they tell me a Jesuit priest spends seventeen years on a 
special eddication, so he can work with men’s souls. I'd like a 
man to have eight years of special eddication before he cuts out 
my duodenum. I suppose as science gets to know more it takes 
longer to train a man to practice in it. An’ somehow I can’t 
follow anyone’s argyment who claims that you want some half- 
eddicated man to practice among poorer people.” 

“But this surgeon was speaking of present conditions. He 
seemed to be greatly concerned over the statistics that proved the 
well educated doctors shunned the country.” 

“Wal,” said the Deacon, relapsing into idiom, as he sometimes 
does when annoyed, “I guess the well-eddicated country is 
learnin’ to shun the doctors. It’s learnin’ better how to keep 
well. His argyment hasn’t exactly convinced me. [I like to 
think that any doctor who touches me has larnt as much as he 
can, so long as he don’t think he knows all there is to know.” 

The old gentleman tapped his pipe on his boot-heel. 

“‘God save the farmer from his friends!”” he added with ap- 
parent irrelevance, “‘an’ from statistics. (Guess I'd better wind 
th’ clock.” 
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IN RETROSPECT 


[Ir IS THE PURPOSE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW TO REPRINT IN EACH 
NUMBER PERTINENT EXCERPTS FROM ITS ISSUES OF A CENTURY OR MORE AGO.— 
The Editors.] 


This concise definition of the Common Law was made by the 
eminent Massachusetts jurist, THERON Mertcatr, in the July, 
1878, number of THE NortH AMERICAN REvIEW: 


The common law is immemorial usage—a system which has been formed 
and matured by the experimental wisdom of ages, and which finds its highest 
eulogy in its practical effects. It is a system of principles; and the new 
points, which arise and are decided, are merely the application of those prin- 
ciples to new combinations of facts, for the purpose of attaining justice. 


Anprews Norton, famous father of a famous son, made this 


critical estimate of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN in THE NortH AMERICAN 
Review for September, 1818: 


Let us consider some of the facts which he relates of himself. At the age 
of seventeen, he ran away from home, and left his parents for several months 
ignorant of his situation, apparently very indifferent to the anxiety which 
they must have suffered respecting him; though it does not appear that he had 
any cause of complaint against them. He habitually neglected all the duties 
of religion; was a professed infidel; and perverted the principles of two of his 
associates. He gained the affections of a young woman; entered into an en- 
gagement of marriage with her; left the country for England; and while there, 
sent her but one letter, the object of which was to let her know, that he was 
not likely soon to return. While in England, he wrote and printed a pam- 
phlet, for the purpose of proving, that ‘nothing could possibly be wrong in the 
world; and that vice and virtue were empty distinctions, no such things exist- 
But whatever charges may be brought against him, it is to be recollected, 
that he was preeminently distinguished from ordinary men by his zeal and tal- 
ents for being useful. There was nothing, it is true, of a very high character 
in his exertions or sacrifices, except the continuance and frequency of the 
former. It is a quite different kind of praise to which he is entitled, from that 
which is due to such men as Howard or Clarkson. He had, it may be re- 
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marked at the same time, little of the spirit of areformer. He did not attempt 
to remove moral and physical evils, by entering into a difficult and dangerous 
conflict with the prejudices by which they are produced. But he very indus- 
triously made use of common means for the attainment of very beneficial 
purposes; and sedulously directed the attention of men to valuable objects, 
which might be secured without any struggle against prevailing errors. ‘I 
have always,’ he says, ‘set a greater value upon the character of a doer of good, 
than upon any other kind of reputation.’ He appears to have taken sincere 
pleasure in contemplating and promoting the well-being of his fellow men. 


“The spacious firmament on high” was thus contemplated by the 
mathematician and natural philosopher, JoHN Farrar, in THE 
AMERICAN Review for January, 1818: 


It is time to present Astronomy, not only to the senses and the memory, but 
to the understanding and imagination, to exhibit it not merely as a collection 
of facts, phenomena, and tables, but as a delineation of the progress of the 
human mind. It is not longer to be regarded as the science of almanack mak- 
ing merely, as furnishing rules to the mariner, the geographer, and chronolo- 
gist, but as a history of human efforts, speculations and inventions. 

In the phenomena of the heavens we see a great problem held up as a sort of 
challenge to every nation of every age. It has called forth the greatest talents. 
It is the subject, on which the understanding has been exercised with the most 
brilliant success, and in which we trace the development and perfection of 
some of its noblest powers. It affords a scale on which we compare the genius, 
the skill, and the attainments of different nations and of different periods; and 
what is not the smallest recommendation to Europeans and the descendants of 
Europeans, it furnishes the most indubitable proofs of our intellectual supe- 
riority over all other people who have cultivated this science. 

Soon after the introduction of Astronomy into Europe, it assumed a new 
form. In the course of one or two centuries, it is enriched with more dis- 
coveries than all that had been made before. The heavens become quite an- 
other spectacle, not only to the understanding, but to the senses. New worlds 
burst upon the sight, and old ones expand to a thousand times their former 
dimensions; those little stars that twinkle over our heads, become immense 
globes, with land and water, mountains and vallies, encompassed by atmos- 
pheres, enlightened by moons, and diversified by day and night and summer 
and winter. Beyond these are other suns, giving light and life to other sys- 
tems, not a thousand or two thousand merely, but more than can be numbered; 
the imagination is bewildered and lost in the attempt to explore and fathom 
them. All space seems to be illuminated, and every particle of light a world. 
When we look for our sun, with its attendant planets, amid those regions of 
brightness, it is scarcely to be discerned. Its extinction would make no per- 
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ceptible void. How small then this little speck, the earth, and how much 
smaller we who inhabit it. But we are more than consoled for this insignifi- 
cance of our corporeal extension, by the enlargement, and elevation and dignity 
of the sphere of the mind. 


JARED SpaRKS gave this trenchant analysis of the genius of 
Patrick Henry in Toe Norto American Review for March, 
1818: 


He was an ardent and intrepid patriot, a sincere friend to the cause of ra- 


. tional liberty, and an enthusiast in his hatred of tyranny in all its odious shapes. 


The times in which he lived were suited to his genius—in other times we doubt 
if his peculiar powers would have raised him to a higher distinction, than that 
of an eloquent speaker at the bar. It was his pride to be considered a man of 
the people, and in courting their favour he was not always delicate in the arti- 
fices he used, nor very careful to support that dignity of character which never 
fails to accompany a truly great mind. The secret of his eloquence unques- 
tionably rested in his power of touching the springs of passion and feeling. He 
had little to do with the understanding or judgment of his hearers. If he could 
unsettle the mind from the calm moorings of reason, and leave it to be tossed 
on a tumultuous sea of doubts and perplexities, his work was done; he had only 
to quell the storm, which he had raised, and lead the shattered bark into such a 
port as he chose. It should be remembered, too, that those speeches, which 
are said to have produced the greatest effects, were addressed to the lower 
classes of society, whose feelings are always easily excited, and whose opinions 
are seldom founded on the basis of rational conviction. He had lived with 
the people—had studied their characters—was acquainted with their habits 
of thinking, their local interests, their prejudices—he had sought and gained 
their confidence—he possessed their affections, and they were predisposed to 
be carried along in the current of his declamation, whithersoever he thought 
proper to lead them. If we add, moreover, the general excitement produced 
by the state of the times, particularly in Virginia, it will not be difficult to ac- 
count for his success in kindling a temporary flame with materials so combus- 
tible, although nothing now remains, except in the recollections of his con- 
temporaries, which would give us the impression, that he was better qualified 
for the part he acted, than many others, whose name and whose deeds are 


already forgotten. 


Recent discoveries of the properties of Utrra-VioLetT Rays were 
forecast more than a century ago in THE NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
for January, 1818: 


Professor Moricchini, of Rome, has discovered, that the violet rays of the 
prismatick spectrum have a strong magnetizing power. The Marquis Ridolfi 
has succeeded in magnetizing needles, by passing over them, for a period of not 
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less than thirty minutes, the violet rays of the spectrum through the medium 
of a condensing lens; after which process, they possess all the energy and the 
properties of needles magnetized in the common way with a loadstone. Their 
homonomous poles repel, and their heteronomous poles attract each other. 
When made to vibrate on a pivot, their points turn constantly to the north, 
and their heads to the south. We know not, that any important results have 
- as yet followed from this discovery, but it adds greatly to the wonders of 
magnetism, and may perhaps hereafter serve to throw some light on a subject, 
which has hitherto been involved in such profound mystery. 


SAMUEL theologian and publicist, drew this vivacious 
moving picture of The Man of Expedients in the May, 1818, 
number of Toe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW: 


Who appears so well and so shining at a ball room, as the man of expedi- 
ents? Yet his small-clothes are borrowed, and as for his knee-buckles—about 
as ill matched, as if one had belonged to his hat and the other to a galoche,— 
to prevent their difference being detected, he stands sidewise towards his 
partner. Nevertheless, the circumstances makes him a more vivacious dancer, 
since, by the rapidity of his motions, he prevents a too curious examination 
from the spectators. 

Search farther into his dress. You will find that he very genteelly dangles 
one glove. There are five pins about him, and as many buttons gone, or but- 
ton-holes broken. His pocket-book is a newspaper. His fingers are his 
comb, and the palm of his hand his clothes-brush. He conceals his anti- 
quated linen by the help of close garments, and adroitly claps a burr on the 
rent hole of his stocking while walking to church. 

Follow him home. Behold his felicitous knack of metamorphosing all 
kinds of furniture into all kinds of furniture. A brick constitutes his right 
andiron, and a stone his left. His shovel stands him in lieu of tongs. His 
bellows is his hearth-brush, and a hat his bellows, and that too borrowed 
from a broken window-pane. He shaves himself without a looking-glass, by 
the sole help of imagination. He sits down on a table. His fingers are his 
snuffers. He puts his candle-stick into a chair. That candlestick is a de- 
canter. That decanter was borrowed. That borrowing was without leave. 
He drinks wine out of a tumbler. A fork is his cork-screw. His wine-glass 
he converts into a standish. 

Very ingenious is he in the whole business of writing a letter. For that 
purpose he makes use of three eighths of a sheet of paper. His knees are his 
writing desk. His ruler is a book cover, and his pencil a spoon handle. He 
mends his pen with a pair of scissors. He dilutes his ink with water till it is 
reducted to invisibility. He uses ashes for sand. He seals his letter with 
the shreds and relicks of his wafer box. His seal is a pin. 
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Impending Suicide 


HE machinery through which the excited 

speculation in stocks is operating has 
commenced to creak and groan as strains 
are put upon it which it was never designed 
to meet. Brakes natural and artificial are 
being applied to check its speed, but the 
efforts have thus far achieved only the same 
magnificence of gesture and paucity of re- 
sult with which Canute ordered the tide to 
stop coming in. The fuel of desire to make 
money by selling something at a higher 
price than was paid for it is still being poured 
into the market, and this desire, as Colonel 
Ayres of Cleveland says, cannot be killed; 
it must commit suicide. 

Therefore the observer of things financial, 
as May draws to a close, must share some of 
the feelings of a watcher at the bedside. 
He is overlooking a mob movement leading 
toward a stock market break the effects of 
which only the most acrobatic, the most 
favored, and those who have participated 
least in proportion to their resources, can 
expect to escape. The break may have oc- 
curred before this is read, for already trem- 
ors in the fantastic structure have occurred 
and the forces which will, to continue in 
Colonel Ayres’s figure, facilitate the suicide 
\) are inevitably converging. They have long 
) been seen and pointed out, but they have 
been ignored, and as buyers are in a temper 
to continue to ignore them it is impossible 
to predict whether the recessions that have 
occurred usher in the break or whether the 
still has weeks or months of life 

ead, 
») The fundamental developments foreseen 
have arrived on schedule. The funds which 
have been carried on deposit in the United 
States by foreign countries, notably France, 
and to which many commentators from 
Secretary Hoover down have called atten- 
tion, have been and are still being withdrawn 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
BY ALAN H. TEMPLE 


in the form of gold. Firmer money rates 
have increased the cost of speculation. The 
relation between the cost of borrowing money 
to buy stocks and the dividends paid by the 
stocks bought has changed from a bullish 
one a few months,ago to an extremely 
bearish one today. The Federal Reserve 
Banks have raised the price of credit by ad- 
vancing their rediscount rates and have 
diminished the supply by selling their hold- 
ings of Government securities and compel- 
ling the banks to rediscount if they would 
continue to expand their loans. Dividends 
on stocks, where they have been enlarged, 
still fall pitiably behind the advance in prices, 
and most good stocks purchased at current 
prices return yields lower than can be earned 
by the employment of money in almost 
any other field in the United States today. 
All this is the equivalent of saying that every 
tangible consideration in the valuation of 
stocks has been cast for the time being aside. 
The buying may be classified into two kinds. 
It is either based on rosy anticipation of the 
value of stocks next year and in years to 
come; or it is out and out purchasing today 
with the purpose of reselling at a higher 
price tomorrow. The latter is an exciting 
and acrobatic exercise which need not detain 
us; the tragedy of it is that the least skilful, - 
those who will fall at the last jump, are those 
who can least afford to participate in the 
pastime. 

But in considering the buying based on the 
belief that most stocks, particularly those of 
the larger corporations, will be worth vastly 
more in years to come, one deals with a defi- 
nite economic philosophy which seems to 
thrive mightily on the soil of the United 
States. It is best expressed by the advice 
so often quoted, “Don’t be a bear on the 
United States”. This is an inspiring coun- 
sel of optimism and if the great financier to 
whom it is credited had delivered himself 
of many more such aphorisms he doubtless 
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could have rivaled the newspaper syndicate 
dispensers of sunshine and enjoyed popular- 
ity in quarters where he never achieved it 
during his lifetime. But of course it is pre- 
posterous and dishonest toadvance this really 
constructive philosophy as justification for 
the effort of a stock market to crowd several 
years’ progress into one. The line of busi- 
ness increase unfortunately is not a straight 
one, though it always inclines upward; it is 
made jagged by recessions. And those who 
try to ride up each incline to its very end are 
likely to be impaled on the point. 


The Philosophy of Excess Speculation 


As typical of this philosophy, which has 
dominated the speculative movement and 
which during the past few months has 
erected a superstructure of excesses on a 
market which in its beginning was an ex- 
pression of easy money and a reduced ap- 
praisal of the earning power of capital, may 
be cited an analysis which has been so widely 
distributed and carries so much authority 
that it must have had some effect. This 
analysis reviews the remarkable business 
progress and the changed economic condi- 
tions of the past five years, and surveys the 
price advances which have occurred in se- 
curities in that time. It then predicts that 
the next five years will prove to be fully as 
stable and constructive, and that by 1933 
today’s prices of numerous issues will look 
absurdly cheap to us, just as 1923 prices 
now look absurdly low to us. The reasons 
set forth are as follows: 

1. The steady increase in the wealth and 
savings of the American people, creating a 
plethora of capital. 

2. Reduced requirements of capital in 
carrying on business, due to hand-to-mouth 
buying and smaller inventories. 

3. The recovery of bond prices, which has 
“added .mmensely to the available capital 
supply.” 

4. Increased stability of business; confi- 
dence that financial panics are a thing of the 
past and that large scale, scientific methods 
have come to stay. 

5. Stable or slightly declining wholesale 
price trends, inhibiting speculative inflation 
in business enterprise. 

6. Stability and return to normal of Eu- 
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rope, and probability of a long period of 
peace. 

7. Increase in the number of investors in 
corporate enterprise, and increased prefer- 
ence for stocks. 

It is possible to take exceptions to one or 
two of these items, but they would be im- 
material to the point which should really he 
made. That is this: Such a long-time proph- 
ecy, issued at a time when so many are 
dazzled by their own easy profits or by envy 
of their neighbors’, has inevitably been con- 
strued as a justification for purchases at 
present prices, irrespective of the buyer's 
willingness or ability to hold on until the 
prophecy shall be fulfilled. The short-time 
outlook is engulfed in the philosophy of 
riding upward and onward with the progress 
of the United States. Is there any difference 
between the extremes to which that philoso- 
phy can carry speculators and those to which 
the eagerness to ride upward and onward 
with the progress of Florida carried an army 
in that state only two or three years ago? 
And can the outcome fail to be the same? 

The difficulties of acting on this philoso- 
phy—with which, it should be emphasized, 
no healthy person should disagree—are not 
confined to its fostering of extremes of spec- 
ulation, now that the public mind has been 
inflamed by it. There is also the difficulty 
of selecting the right vehicle on which to 
ride. It is easy to look back five years and 
pick out stocks which have advanced 500 to 
800 per cent. in that time but it is not so 
easy to select those which will show similar 
advances during the next five years. Even | 
the soundest of investments lacks complete 
permanence; there have been times in our 
history when the bonds of companies operat- 
ing canal systems, and later those running 
ferry boats between New York and Brook- 
lyn, or the elevated steam railroads in the 
city, were the highest type of investments 
available. But they dropped to worthless- 
ness. Thus the obligation to keep abreast, 
to shift into the new industries when they 
threaten to supplant old ones, lies always 
upon the investor. Yet how select the in- 
dividual companies in new industries? It 
is estimated that some two thousand cor- 
porations have been organized to manufac- 
ture automobiles since the beginnings of 
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the industry, but the automobile manufac- 
turers who are now making money can al- 
most be counted on the fingers. And 
among the derelicts of the past thirty years 
were very many whose origins seemed more 
promising than the successful ones of today. 
If precedent is a guide, the history of the 
radio and airplane industries will at least 
traverse this field though in this era of 
bigger business, and considering the limita- 
tions that hedge the airplane, the propor- 
tion of failures will probably be not so enor- 
mous. 

This may seem like a counsel of despair. 
It is not, and is not so set forth. It is pre- 
sented only to bring into relief the wilder- 
ness into which the investor who departs 
from sound principles may wander. The 
search for profit through correct anticipa- 
tion of the far distant future is a part of al- 
most every investment, of course, for it is 
one test of the soundness of the purchase. 
But other tests of soundness should not be 
abandoned for that one, and for present 
prices of the speculative stock favorites 
there is no other justification. 


The Immediate Future 


It would probably be a blessing for most 
investors, therefore, if for the present they 
could divest themselves of this belief in the 
long-time appreciation of shares in large 
corporate enterprises and examine the finan- 
cial situation for the light it may shed on the 
more immediate future. Superficially the 
picture is full of warnings, and they are not 
tempered greatly by examination of the 
fundamentals. Taking the surface indica- 
tions first, they include a volume of trading 
on the Stock Exchange which has more than 
once approached 5,000,000 shares daily, 
which on one occasion left the ticker sev- 
enty-nine minutes behind the market at its 
close, and which has so taxed the ability of 
brokerage houses to handle the business that 
the Saturday holiday had become a regular 
innovation until the Exchange hit upon the 
expedient of curtailing the daily trading 
llours—an emergency measure to last for 
only a limited period of time. Accompany- 
ing the heavy trading was a continuing ex- 
pansion of brokers’ loans, which week after 
week gained more than $100,000,000 until 
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the Federal Reserve Board’s statement of 
the total stood on May 16 at $4,502,000,000, 
a gain of $1,571,000,000 in the course of a 
year and a figure which may well stand as a 
record for some time. The great increase in 
these loans reflects a transfer of stocks from 
owners who have not been borrowing on 
them, to those who are, a significant element 
of weakness. 

It is pointed out that these brokers’ loans 
represent a lower percentage of the total 
market value of listed stocks than has been 
reached at previous times when the market 
aroused less apprehension. That is true, 
but it is hardly germane. In a proper ap- 
praisal of the situation the amount of money 
loaned upon stocks should be compared not 
to the quotations of the stocks—and quota- 
tions should not be confused with real 
values—but to the total supply of uninflated 
credit available. And there is no doubt but 
that the increase in bank loans during recent 
months has outrun the accumulation of real 
capital within the country, and that by far 
the greatest portion of the increase has gone 
into those same brokers’ loans and their 
companion loans on securities outside of New 
York City. Thus there had been an ex- 
pansion in the loans, discounts and invest- 
ments of the reporting member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system, constituting per- 
haps forty per cent of the outstanding bank 
credit of the country, from the first of the 
year to the middle of May, of more than 
$700,000,000, of which about $200,000,000 
had been in commercial loans and the re- 
mainder in loans upon securities and invest- 
ments. As compared with a year earlier 
the comparison is even more striking, for 
there had been a gain of over $2,000,000,000 
in total outstanding credit, of which only 
$340,000,000 was in commercial loans. 
This gain outruns the normal rate of ex- 
pansion of bank credit; but that in itself is 
perhaps not as significant as thé concentra- 
tion of the increased credit in the securities 
markets. 


Checks on Expansion 
The Federal Reserve Banks are now 
making a continuous effort to control or 
check this expansion. The advance in their 
rediscount rates to 4 per cent. which was 
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made earlier in the year has been followed 
by another advance to 414 per cent. To 
make the rate advances effective they have 
compelled the member banks to resort to 
the rediscount privilege to maintain their 
required reserves, for they have sold since 
the first of the year over $350,000,000 of 
their holdings of Government securities. 
Bills discounted have increased about $300,- 
000,000, and as the percentage of paper 
eligible for rediscount in the banks’ port- 
folios has decreased steadily the ultimate 
objective of this trend will be to force the 
banks to curtail their loans on securities, 
which are not eligible for rediscount. Dur- 
ing the same period the country has lost 
some $250,000,000 of gold and it is believed 
that the year’s total exports will reach 
400,000,000, reducing the holdings to the 
lowest figure in about five years. The for- 
eign exchanges continue firm and the chance 
that the gold movement will soon reverse 
itself seems slight. 

All these trends work harmoniously to- 
ward the same end: firmer money. And it 
has already arrived. Time loans on securi- 
ties on the New York Stock Exchange have 
advanced to 5! per cent., the highest figure 
in several years, and a rate which is about 
double the average yield on representative 
stocks. If the stock market were still what 
many claim it is, a market based on abun- 
dance of credit and a “plethora of capital”’, 
it would have reversed its trend before this. 
As a matter of fact it ceased several months 
ago to be a “money market”, properly 
priced in relation to the capital seeking in- 
vestment, and the superstructure of specu- 
lative excess that has been erected has de- 
fied money trends, not reflected them. 

A corollary of the advance in money has 
been a decline in bonds to the lowest prices 
of the year. The opportunity for a transfer 
of funds from stocks into bonds is therefore 
even more advantageous than it has hitherto 
been. If and when stocks decline they will 
relieve the pressure on the money markets, 
tending to hold bonds steady or to advance 
them again. 


The Part Played by the Federal Reserve 


It must be understood that the destiny of 
money is in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
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Banks to an exceptional extent. They will 
as usual keep their ears cocked toward Eu- 
rope, toward the farmer, and incidentally, 
perhaps, toward the events of a Presidential 
year. If the stock market had heeded the 
warning of the rediscount rate advance last 
January, and if the sale of Government se- 
curities then begun had been effective, money 
probably would not be as firm now. Nor- 
mally May is a month of declining rates. 
Dearer money here is an “unfriendly act” 
toward Europe; it tends to weaken the ex- 
changes and to make it more difficult for the 
European central banks to obtain the gold 
they want unless it is offset by higher rates 
there, which are inimical to reviving business. 
Considering the farmer, his demands for 
credit are heaviest during the autumn when 
his crops move to market, and it is the policy 
of the Reserve system to keep rates as cheap 
as possible at that time, eliminating the 
seasonal advance of pre-Reserve days. 
Politically, too, cheaper rates and _ rising 
markets would be welcome during the early 
fall. Is it therefore unlikely that the key- 
note of Federal Reserve policy is that a salu- 
tary check to stock speculation should be 
administered now, and the markets and the 
banking position reduced to a more stable 
basis in order that improvement may come 
later? Better a decline now and recovery in 
the fall than a continued advance now and a 
disastrous break in the fall. Insofar as it is 
in the power of the Reserve System to com- 
pel events they will probably work out 
along these lines. 


Rumor of Mergers 


It is customary in the securities markets 
to find a reason for any break when it occurs. 
If the news supplies nothing important 
enough, whatever it does supply is magnified 
into sufficient prominence. Perhaps the 
break in stocks this time, if it has started, 
will hereafter be associated with the refusal 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve the Van Sweringens’ railroad merger 
plans in so far as they related to the Eric. 
By those who are wedded to the axiom that 
the whole can equal only the sum of its 
parts the responsiveness of the stock market 
to mergers and rumors of mergers—and 
conversely to failure of mergers—must be 
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considered a curious phenomenon. It has 
some basis in fact in that a merger may in- 
deed make possible greater economies and 
greater profits, and that in the process of 
merging certain assets may be distributed 
to stockholders which otherwise would re- 
main locked up. But the real reason is 
that a merger is something to be talked 
about; it advertises a corporation; it makes 
speculators receptive to the buying sug- 
gestion; it supplies a rallying point for bull 
forces. 

In 1927 there were 828 mergers and re- 
alignments of public utility companies; 
doubtless they were responsible in great part 
for the advances in public utility stocks. 
Lately bank mergers have come to the fore. 
The activities of the Bancitaly Corporation 
are known to all readers of the financial 
pages. (See also the leading article in this 
number of this Revirw.) In the State 
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of Washington another holding corporation 
is functioning, forging a chain of banking 
institutions. And there are others elsewhere. 
These corporations are doubtless in no way 
responsible for the eager buying of the public 
following which they have attracted, but 
the stocks of banks affected by their opera- 
tions have been far in the van of the great 
rise in the price of bank stocks that has oc- 
curred in the past year or so. There is 
much cause for believing that the prices of 
these stocks have outrun reason as far, and 
overdiscounted the future to as great an 
extent, as the prices of some of the shares 
listed on the Stock Exchange. 

Nothing has been said of the state of busi- 
ness. It is in a period of watchful waiting. 


It is entering upon the usual seasonal de- 
cline, and it is hardly possible now to de- 
termine whether that decline will be more or 
less extensive than usual. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
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ined largely by the ability of the 
Established 1899 underwriter to arrange the proper 
terms of financing. The assets 
and income of the municipality 
or corporation should govern this 
just as in a loan made by an in- 


dividual. 


Our activities in the underwriting 

field since 1899 have afforded us. 
valuable experience in safeguard- 

ing your investments by correctly 

analyzing proposed new financing 

and thus rendering constructive 

financial aid. 


AFETY and regularity of 
income in connection with 
investments are determ- 
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The Bitter Cry of the Boobery 
Sir: 

Once in so often I pause to scan the covers 
of the “highbrow” reviews in the hope that 
perhaps one article out of the fifteen or 
twenty there displayed may be worth read- 
ing, but I am rarely rewarded. Picture 
then my delight on seeing on the cover of the 
January North Review im- 
bedded among contributions on Hoover, 
Farm Prices, Mayor Walker, Ultraviolet 
Rays, Silk Stockings, The Hall of Fame, 
King James’s Bible and Athletics for Girls a 
four page gem entitled The Sorrows of Menc- 
ken, described in By Way of Introduction as 
“a stinging rebuke to a literary poseur”’. 

Having barely recovered from reading 
The Man Who Knew Coolidge, I need scarcely 
say that this rebuke stung me into a re- 
newed and uncontrollable fit of merriment. 
Whether it has had the same effect on Mr. 
Mencken I cannot say; I can but hope that 
he has met it with such resources of equanim- 
ity as he has been able to muster. 

I trust I shall not be accused of idle persi- 
flage when I confess that for one irresponsi- 
ble second while reading the “Sorrows” I had 
a fantastic suspicion that they must have 
been written by Mr. Sinclair Lewis under 
an elvish nom-de-guerre. Even now I am 
far from convinced that this is not the 
case. Similar hoaxes have been successfully 
launched in the past. There are flashes of 
humor in Miss Ely’s article that are strangely 
reminiscent of Sinclair’s exotic wit; for in- 
stance, her reference to “our absurd chivalry 
of 1917”, America’s insistence on being 
“useful and altruistic”, and in “putting 
faith and will power above barren mental 
cerebration”’. One recalls extracts from the 
magazine advertisement pages quoted in 
Babbitt that were quite asfunny. And then 
the reference to Lewis himself in the sentence 


“Self-acknowledged star pupil of Mencken- 
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ism, Lewis incorporates his master’s theories 
into novels which put the dunce cap on 
America and condemn her to the dark corner 
as the world’s most imbecile race”. I find it 
difficult to think that anyone but Lewis 
could have put this priceless sentence in the 
mouth of Miss Ely. 

It is not necessary to discuss all the points 
raised, but I may perhaps cite one compre- 
hensive thought that occurs to me every 
time I hear the familiar bleat about “con- 
structive” democracy, with its hallelujah re- 
ligions and its forward-looking he-denizens. 
What, in God’s name are they constructing? 
A nation of Gracchi or a nation of Lowell 
Schmalz’s? Is it the aim and object of 
humanity to produce a race of mental and 
physical supermen, or a race of fat-bellied 
Babbitts? Is the world really improved by 
greenbacks, telephones, typewriters, auto- 
mobiles, aéroplanes, skyscrapers, movies and 
open plumbing? In what respect can they 
compare with Culture, Beauty, Art or with 
mental, physical or moral Excellence? The 
world today pullulates with well fed jack- 
asses. 

In thus dissecting the “Sorrows” I am not 
thumbing my nose at its author so much «s 
at that vast army of nincompoops that in- 
habit the world today, and especially the 
part humorously dubbed “civilized”, that 
army which, according to Havelock Ellis, 
will soon not even have standing room on the 
habitable globe. It is an army of fear and 
innocence, futility, envy and resentment of 
all superior things, in effect the army of 
mediocrity. 

F. W. Morris... 

Mexico City, Mexico. 


Were He Not a Good Fellow 
Sir: 
The Hon. Arthur Capper says in your 
May issue, “Charles Curtis, himself, would 
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be President. He would be no mere rubber 
stamp for the use of those with selfish inter- 
ests to serve.” 

If the seemingly impossible happened, to 
the extent of elevating Curtis to the Presi- 
dency, I maintain that he would be a “rub- 
ber stamp” to just the extent which his judg- 
ment dictated in the premises. The greatest 
factor of his success has always been his 
phenomenal accuracy in judging contempo- 
raneous values in the game he was play- 
ing. 

The writer lived in this district before 
Arthur Capper came with the reputation of 
being a “snappy cub reporter” from the 
super-snappy city of Chicago and took up 
work on T'he Topeka Daily Capital, which had 
the habit of making “a god” of one of their 
number and later deserting him. At that 
time a Swede then at the head of Bethany 
College said that Kansas was destined to 
send one of her sons to the presidency in the 
near future. Yet Curtis would never let 
them make “a god” of him. If he knows 
more of the personal lives of his legislative 
associates than any else in Washington, he 
has never used this knowledge to become 
openly nasty. However it would be un- 
Curtislike not to let them know that he had 
something which he could use, and probably 
would, were he not a good fellow. 

Epwin M. Case. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Review's Apology 
From The Rawlins Republican, Wyoming 
Tue Nortu American Review has offered 
an apology for the libelous article entitled 
Reducing States to Territories which appeared 
in the March issue of that magazine. In 
this the magazine is doing the right thing and 
one that is manly. In the telegram to Gov- 
ernor Emerson the editor said he recognized 
the justice of the demands contained and de- 
sired to offer sincere apologies. He further 
said he could only justify the acceptance for 
publication by quoting The State Tribune's 
phrase that “accidents happen in the best 
revulated families”. 
\ll publishers are confronted by the same 
th ug —publishing facts that are given from 


good authority and by supposedly the most 
responsible people. Accidents in this respect 
do happen in the best of the papers and maga- 
zines and the test of the metal comes in the 
alacrity of the editors to make what amends 
they can. In apologizing and making a 
correction in the May number, Tur Nort 
AMERICAN Review is doing an honorable 
act. 


Hatred of the Gringo 


Sir: 

Bishop Pascual Diaz has set forth his side 
with great clarity in Tae Nort AMERICAN 
Review. His idea is that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment wants to separate definitely the 
Church—any denomination—and State. 
Yet I do not hear the Bishop or any of his 
fellows saying anything about the real why 
of the late unpleasantness. 

The Mexican Government does not want 
the Church sticking its nose into the Govern- 
ment’s affairs, and, knowing how much the 
Catholic Church does love to do that, it has 
taken steps to emasculate that tendency at 
its source. No half measures about it; the 
Government knows its Church. In the reign 
of Porfirio Diaz I went down into Mexico on 
some mining deals. I found an almost uni- 
versal hatred of the “Gringo” (American), 
I also found that other nationalities were 
tolerated and even encouraged, especially the 
English and the German. I was even told 
that I would get along much better with the 
common people if I passed as an English- 
man. Beginning to ask reasons for the 
hatred extended toward my countrymen, I 
was informed that race prejudice had been 
fostered ever since the Mexican War, and 
that the hatred had been instilled by the 
Catholic priests into the illiterate Mexican 
people. Result, the average lower class 
Mexican regards us as barbarians. Presi- 
dent Diaz frowned on education for the mass. 
Why? He knew that when the mass 
became educated, the Church would lose its 
power. But he couldn't keep the better 
class Mexicans from sending their children 
abroad to be educated. It is that class that 
is the Government in Mexico today. 

G. Boypen. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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Permanent Prosperity 
SIR: 

I am writing to tell you that I look forward 
with keen interest for each new issue of THE 
North American Review. The Cracker 
Barrel Philosopher is great! The ‘“ Deacon” 
and “Ma” are lovable characters and the 
clear insight and knowledge of human nature 
attributed to the Deacon, as well as the 
flashes of humor (not wit) and wisdom with 
which fhe explodes delusions are captivat- 
ing. 

Mr. Lewis H. Haney’s article is very in- 
teresting. Is it too much to ask that he con- 
tribute another article in which he should 
present his conclusions definitely, not neces- 
sarily as gospel truth, but as conclusions log- 
ically drawn from the facts: Just what does 
he advise doing to usher in permanent pros- 
perity? Is there such a thing as a fair wage? 
What is the cause of industrial depression? 
Does anyone know how to explain just what 
is wrong when we have unemployment? 
Who is to blame? What is the preventa- 
tive? 

The solution of the problem, if solution 
there be, would seem to imply steady em- 
ployment, a certain wage to labor and a 
profit to capital, which should be fair in both 
cases. I see no objection to a variation in the 
number of dollars earned as profit, whether 
of increase or decrease, just so the real value 
of the dollar, the purchasing power, varies 
but little or not at all, if that is possible to 
arrange. 

Mr. Haney seems to intend the reader to 
draw a certain conclusion. I should like 
him to state plainly what he considers the 
obvious conclusion. Has any one passed 
beyond debatable theory? 

J. F. Harrineton. 
Yountville, California. 


A Veteran Reviewer 
SIR: 

I have been a regular reader and sub- 
scriber of THe Nortu American Review 
for more than fifty-five years. From 1893 to 
1904 when I was a medical missionary in 
Siam I never missed an issue. Now I am 
seventy-four years old and retired, having 


served more than twe..: 
missionary here in Cal 


Pasadena, California._ 

The Child Is Fati 

From The Bos’. 


Publication in your c 
on swearing, from Tur 
Review, leads me to : ‘vr or two 
My daughter, aged sev~ .teen, and all he 
sweet-faced friends, express their sentiments 
good and bad with swear words. My boys 
are even more vigorous ; -neir expressions 
and have a more complete and varied vocal) 
ulary. No harm so far but—I'm learning 
swear, and becoming an adept. I found my 
self telling my son “to drive carefully as that 
was a devil of a hill and the brakes were 1 
damned good”; expressions I hear so ofte 
that I use them unconsciously. Now, gr 
hair and swearing are not becoming, and fo: 
the good of my generation, I plead for some 
great-spirited person to form “‘a society to 
prevent middle-aged mothers from becoming 
proficient swearers.” 


The Comment Corner 


Tue Nortu American Review is one 
magazine that I cannot be without. Its fair 
and complete presentation of current affairs 
is unusual and of inestimable value. Bound 
they furnish an excellent contemporary 
history. 


Valuable because it combines solidity with 
brevity. 

It has a place of its own, not filled by any 
other magazine. 


An excellent monthly magazine. Articles 
well selected, not too long, interestingly 
written, and on topics of present-day interest. 
The type, paper and general format also are 
very good. As long as you keep the maga- 
zine up to its present standard I shall want 
it. 
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~ BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION — 


UNA LEE (Conquistador for Science) 

is an able exponent of friendship 
between North and South America. An 
American woman, she married Sefior 
Luiz Mufioz Mafin, Professor at the 
Universidad de Puerto Rico, has two 
children, and is the author of poetry and 
prose works. Concerning her subject she 
says: “Dr. Ashford will address the 
International Congress of Tropical Medi- 
cine and Hygiene in Cairo next Decem- 
ber.” Of herself we could add that she 
was one of the first Latin-American 
women ever to address an international 
congress, when, at the Sixth Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress in Havana last spring, she 
was asked to lecture on Woman’s Rights. 


Sir Thomas Barclay (What Is War 
Guilt?), although an able authority 
on international law, has not confined his 
activites to this “dismal science.” He 
is the author of two dramas, The Sands of 
Fate and Gambetta’s Love Story, and of 
a book of reminiscences called Thirty 
Years. Although oncoming blindness 
forced him to give up athletics, it did not 
revent his indulgence in professional, 
iF iterary and social duties, and his chief 
pastime is now music, for, though he does 
not know the notes, he has a faculty for 
improvisation which enables him to pass 
hours at the piano. 


} Ray T. Tucker (Don Tom of Alabam’) 
is a resident of Chevy Chase, Mary- 
land, a State reporter, a member of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, and 
occupies a rightful place in the Press 
Gallery of the United States Senate. 
From the last named point of vantage 
he is able to depict the foibles of our 
national representatives, among whom we 
herewith present the Hon. Mr. Heflin, 
concerning whom our author says: “I 
hope nothing happens to him before Sep- 
tember, when the article will be in circu- 
lation. Several recent Senatorial subjects 
have been rather inconsiderate, either 
dying or withdrawing before the material 

mit them got into print. Heflin’s 
pretty hardy, though!" 


Lillian M. Gilbreth (Why Women 
Succeed in Business) is a consulting 
engineer who carries on a business of no 


mean proportions. Born in Oakland, 
California, and now a resident of Mont- 
clair, N.J., this woman ably vindicates the 
inherent powers in an individual regard- 
less of sex. She not only writes books, 
lectures, raises children, belongs to honor- 
able scientific bodies and @BK, but 
in the bargain radiates a cordial charm 
which endears her to her friends. 


Donald F. Rose (The Dime Museum) 

had his first taste of the rewards of 
writing with his first submitted manu- 
script. At the age of seventeen he secretly 
sent a two-hundred-word essay which 
proved successful in a competition con- 
ducted by a literary magazine in England. 
By the exercise of judgment which has 
not been impaired since that time, he 
refrained from pestering editors for an- 
other seventeen years. At the present 
time he is weekly columnist and editorial 
writer, literary reviewer and after-dinner 


speaker both hither and yon. 


mocracy) has for many years made a 
speciality of constitutional law and has 
successfully argued noted cases in this 
field. Believing that a knowledge of the 
true origins of things is the surest means 
of acquiring a sane and correct under- 
standing of the past, he is interested in 
the twin sciences of anthropology and 
archaeology. Upon any occasion when 
he leaves his native state of Kansas for a 
visit to New York, London or Cairo, he 
can be located by search made of the 
museums of natural history in those 
capitals. 


William Wallace Irwin (Churches and 

Market Stalls) was born in Philadel- 
phia in the days when cobble-stones were 
still considered paving material, and the 
city was discussing installing cable-cars 
but was a little bit afraid that they would 
seare the horses. In France during war 
time he married a member of an old French 
family and continues to make his home 
there, studying the architecture of mili- 
tary castles, a literature and ap- 
preciating Gallic cooking. 

Isabel de Palencia (Carmen Becomes 


a Citizen) of Spain, has recently 
visited the United States, touring and 
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— BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION — 


lecturing on art. She is the charming wife 
of the curator of Madrid’s famous art 
museum, has two children, and is a fore- 
most feminist in that land which boasts so 
few. Speaking English fluently, she is 
able to discuss such Spanish topics as 
relate to costumes, legends, folklore, 
drama and paintings. A member of the 
Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences at 
Cadiz, she is also listed in the Society of 
Women Geographers of America. 


George H. Spargo (Newspaper Pa- 

ralysis) is the son of a famous father, 
and is himself the progenitor of a young- 
ster newly arrived to carry on the distin- 
guished name. Of a roving disposition 
young Spargo early tried his powers on the 
world, engaging in various occupations, 
eschewing college for manlier walks of life, 
and finally ended up in the newspaper 
game, of which he writes in this issue. 


Arnold Whitridge (Changing Fashions 

in Romance) takes himself very seri- 
ously as an heir of the blood from the 
esoteric Matthew Arnold. Style also may 
be inherited, as this instance seems to 
prove. We know he captivates us in 
that manner, and as Assistant Professor 
of English at Columbia University, and 
as author of Critical Virtues in Modern 
French Literature, and Dr. Arnold of 
=< he must satisfy others in this re- 


William W. Gregg (Dying At The 

Top?) ey me guilty to the charge of 
being an old-fashioned, up-State lawyer. 
Except that he happens to be a United 
States Commissioner, he holds no office 
and has never been “prominently men- 
tioned” for any. He says: “Any possible 
mental aberrations under which I may 
labor are undoubtedly due to my class 
at Amherst having missed the famous 
philosophy course of Professor Garman, 
who was away on leave of absence. 
Needless to say, he was again teaching 
when Calvin Coolidge, Dwight Morrow 
and Harlan Stone were seniors.” 


Charles F. Lummis (The Southweat 
Museum) epitomizes that spacious 
area to which this institution is dedicated. 
Eastern born, he tramped the plains as a 


young man in quest of seriously impaired 
health. He became not only scientist, 
journalist, poet, collector, and founder of 
historical bodies, but has been decorated 
by honored societies and foreign countries, 
féted, and elevated to the rank of wide 
recognition for all that he has done to 
preserve the old Missions in California, 
to keep alive the spirit of the fast vanish- 
ing Spanish folk songs, and to blazon the 
cultural trail into the future for the great 
Southwest of our country. 


Rose Heylbut Wollstein (Merrick and 

the Man in the Moon) was born in 
New York City twenty-six years ago. 
The first fifteen years were spent prayi 
(also working) to become a 
pianist. The prayers went unanswered. 
After becoming University scholar and 
Fellow she is now on Columbia Univer- 
sity’s teaching staff, and has been writing 
on music and literature for magazines 
and newspapers. Her recreations include 
playing the piano in secret and listening 
to others play openly; also indulging in 
literary enthusiasms and ago | by the 
sea—when possible on the deck of an 
east-bound steamer. 


Walter R. Agard (Charloun of Para- 

dou) was graduated from Amherst in 
1915, studied at Oxford, and was an 
American Field Service Fellow in France a 
half-dozen years after graduation. It 
was then that he made his delightful 
pilgrimage to Provence which enables him 
to share with us his impressions of Mistral 
and others. Although now a. stern 
Professor of Greek at the University of 
Wisconsin, he is happiest when adventur- 
ing, whether in education, modern art, 
or in remote regions of France and Greece. 


(4 M et Sherwood (A Good Word 
for the Puritan), who is Professor of 
English Literature at Wellesley College, 
is herself a decendant of Puritan ancestry. 
Because her father traced his line to 
Thomas Sherwood, who sailed with his wife 
and four children from Ipswich, England, 
to Boston in 1634, she went last summer 
to Ipswich and sailed down the river to 
Harwich, twelve miles, in an attempt to 
accompany the ancestors a little way, in 
epirit, on their pioneer journey. 
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marked at the same time, little of the spirit of areformer. He did not attempt 
to remove moral and physical evils, by entering into a difficult and dangerous 
conflict with the prejudices by which they are produced. But he very indus- 
triously made use of common means for the attainment of very beneficial 
purposes; and sedulously directed the attention of men to valuable objects, 
which might be secured without any struggle against prevailing errors. ‘I 
have always,’ he says, ‘set a greater value upon the character of a doer of good, 
than upon any other kind of reputation.’ He appears to have taken sincere 
pleasure in contemplating and promoting the well-being of his fellow men. 


“The spacious firmament on high” was thus contemplated by the 
mathematician and natural philosopher, JoHN Farrar, in THE 
Norta American Review for January, 1818: 


It is time to present Astronomy, not only to the senses and the memory, but 
to the understanding and imagination, to exhibit it not merely as a collection 
of facts, phenomena, and tables, but as a delineation of the progress of the 
human mind. It is not longer to be regarded as the science of almanack mak- 
ing merely, as furnishing rules to the mariner, the geographer, and chronolo- 
gist, but as a history of human efforts, speculations and inventions. 

In the phenomena of the heavens we see a great problem held up as a sort of 
challenge to every nation of every age. It has called forth the greatest talents. 
It is the subject, on which the understanding has been exercised with the most 
brilliant success, and in which we trace the development and perfection of 
some of its noblest powers. It affords a scale on which we compare the genius, 
the skill, and the attainments of different nations and of different periods; and 
what is not the smallest recommendation to Europeans and the descendants of 
Europeans, it furnishes the most indubitable proofs of our intellectual supe- 
riority over all other people who have cultivated this science. 

Soon after the introduction of Astronomy into Europe, it assumed a new 
form. In the course of one or two centuries, it is enriched with more dis- 
coveries than all that had been made before. The heavens become quite an- 
other spectacle, not only to the understanding, but to the senses. New worlds 
burst upon the sight, and old ones expand to a thousand times their former 
dimensions; those little stars that twinkle over our heads, become immense 
globes, with land and water, mountains and vallies, encompassed by atmos- 
pheres, enlightened by moons, and diversified by day and night and summer 
and winter. Beyond these are other suns, giving light and life to other sys- 
tems, not a thousand or two thousand merely, but more than can be numbered; 
the imagination is bewildered and lost in the attempt to explore and fathom 
them. All space seems to be illuminated, and every particle of light a world. 
When we look for our sun, with its attendant planets, amid those regions of 
brightness, it is scarcely to be discerned. Its extinction would make no per- 
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ceptible void. How small then this little speck, the earth, and how much 
smaller we who inhabit it. But we are more than consoled for this insignifi- 
cance of our corporeal extension, by the enlargement, and elevation and dignity 
of the sphere of the mind. 


JARED SPARKS gave this trenchant analysis of the genius of 
Patrick Henry in Toe Norta AMericAN Review for March, 
1818: 


He was an ardent and intrepid patriot, a sincere friend to the cause of ra- 
tional liberty, and an enthusiast in his hatred of tyranny in all its odious shapes. 
The times in which he lived were suited to his genius—in other times we doubt 
if his peculiar powers would have raised him to a higher distinction, than that 
of an eloquent speaker at the bar. It was his pride to be considered a man of 
the people, and in courting their favour he was not always delicate in the arti- 
fices he used, nor very careful to support that dignity of character which never 
fails to accompany a truly great mind. The secret of his eloquence unques- 
tionably rested in his power of touching the springs of passion and feeling. He 
had little to do with the understanding or judgment of his hearers. If he could 
unsettle the mind from the calm moorings of reason, and leave it to be tossed 
on a tumultuous sea of doubts and perplexities, his work was done; he had only 
to quell the storm, which he had raised, and lead the shattered bark into such a 
port as he chose. It should be remembered, too, that those speeches, which 
are said to have produced the greatest effects, were addressed to the lower 
classes of society, whose feelings are always easily excited, and whose opinions 
are seldom founded on the basis of rational conviction. He had lived with 
the people—had studied their characters—was acquainted with their habits 
of thinking, their local interests, their prejudices—he had sought and gained 
their confidence—he possessed their affections, and they were predisposed to 
be carried along in the current of his declamation, whithersoever he thought 
proper to lead them. If we add, moreover, the general excitement produced 
by the state of the times, particularly in Virginia, it will not be difficult to ac- 
count for his success in kindling a temporary flame with materials so combus- 
tible, although nothing now remains, except in the recollections of his con- 
temporaries, which would give us the impression, that he was better qualified 
for the part he acted, than many others, whose name and whose deeds are 
already forgotten. 


Recent discoveries of the properties of Utrra-VioLet Rays were 
forecast more than a century ago in THz NortH AMERICAN REVIEW 
for January, 1818: 


Professor Moricchini, of Rome, has discovered, that the violet rays of the 
prismatick spectrum have a strong magnetizing power. The Marquis Ridolfi 
has succeeded in magnetizing needles, by passing over them, for a period of not 
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less than thirty minutes, the violet rays of the spectrum through the medi 

of a condensing lens; after which process, they possess all the energy and the 
properties of needles magnetized in the common way with a loadstone. Their 
homonomous poles repel, and their heteronomous poles attract each other. 
When made to vibrate on a pivot, their points turn constantly to the north, 
and their heads to the south. We know not, that any important results have 
as yet followed from this discovery, but it adds greatly to the wonders of 
magnetism, and may perhaps hereafter serve to throw some light on a subject, 
which has hitherto been involved in such profound mystery. 


SAMUEL GILMAN, theologian and publicist, drew this vivacious 
moving picture of The Man of Expedients in the May, 1818, 
number of Tat NortH AMERICAN REVIEW: 


Who appears so well and so shining at a ball room, as the man of expedi- 
ents? Yet his small-clothes are borrowed, and as for his knee-buckles—about 
as ill matched, as if one had belonged to his hat and the other to a galoche,— 
to prevent their difference being detected, he stands sidewise towards his 
partner. Nevertheless, the circumstances makes him a more vivacious dancer, 
since, by the rapidity of his motions, he prevents a too curious examination 
from the spectators. 

Search farther into his dress. You will find that he very genteelly dangles 
one glove. There are five pins about him, and as many buttons gone, or but- 
ton-holes broken. His pocket-book is a newspaper. His fingers are his 
comb, and the palm of his hand his clothes-brush. He conceals his anti- 
quated linen by the help of close garments, and adroitly claps a burr on the 
rent hole of his stocking while walking to church. 

Follow him home. Behold his felicitous knack of metamorphosing all 
kinds of furniture into all kinds of furniture. A brick constitutes his right 
andiron, and a stone his left. His shovel stands him in lieu of tongs. His 
bellows is his hearth-brush, and a hat his bellows, and that too borrowed 
from a broken window-pane. He shaves himself without a looking-glass, by 
the sole help of imagination. He sits down on a table. His fingers are his 
snuffers. He puts his candle-stick into a chair. That candlestick is a de- 
canter. That decanter was borrowed. That borrowing was without leave. 
He drinks wine out of a tumbler. A fork is his cork-screw. His wine-glass 
he converts into a standish. 

Very ingenious is he in the whole business of writing a letter. For that 
purpose he makes use of three eighths of a sheet of paper. His knees are his 
writing desk. His ruler is a book cover, and his pencil a spoon handle. He 
mends his pen with a pair of scissors. He dilutes his ink with water till it is 
reducted to invisibility. He uses ashes for sand. He seals his letter with 
the shreds and relicks of his wafer box. His seal is a pin. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
BY ALAN H. TEMPLE 


Impending Suicide 


HE machinery through which the excited 

speculation in stocks is operating has 
commenced to creak and groan as strains 
are put upon it which it was never designed 
to meet. Brakes natural and artificial are 
being applied to check its speed, but the 
efforts have thus far achieved only the same 
magnificence of gesture and paucity of re- 
sult with which Canute ordered the tide to 
stop coming in. The fuel of desire to make 
money by selling something at a higher 
price than was paid for it is still being poured 
into the market, and this desire, as Colonel 
Ayres of Cleveland says, cannot be killed; 
it must commit suicide. 

Therefore the observer of things financial, 
as May draws to a close, must share some of 
the feelings of a watcher at the bedside. 
He is overlooking a mob movement leading 
toward a stock market break the effects of 
which only the most acrobatic, the most 
favored, and those who have participated 
least in proportion to their resources, can 
expect to escape. The break may have oc- 
curred before this is read, for already trem- 
ors in the fantastic structure have occurred 
and the forces which will, to continue in 
Colonel Ayres’s figure, facilitate the suicide 
are inevitably converging. They have long 
been seen and pointed out, but they have 
been ignored, and as buyers are in a temper 
to continue to ignore them it is impossible 
to predict whether the recessions that have 
occurred usher in the break or whether the 
— still has weeks or months of life 


The fundamental developments foreseen 
have arrived on schedule. The funds which 


have been carried on deposit in the United 
States by foreign countries, notably France, 
and to which many commentators from 
Secretary Hoover down have called atten- 
tion, have been and are still being withdrawn 


in the form of gold. Firmer money rates 
have increased the cost of speculation. The 
relation between the cost of borrowing money 
to buy stocks and the dividends paid by the 
stocks bought has changed from a bullish 
one a few months ago to an extremely 
bearish one today. The Federal Reserve 
Banks have raised the price of credit by ad- 
vancing their rediscount rates and have 
diminished the supply by selling their hold- 
ings of Government securities and compel- 
ling the banks to rediscount if they would 
continue to expand their loans. Dividends 
on stocks, where they have been enlarged, 
still fall pitiably behind the advance in prices, 
and most good stocks purchased at current 
prices return yields lower than can be earned 
by the employment of money in almost 
any other field in the United States today. 
All this is the equivalent of saying that every 
tangible consideration in the valuation of 
stocks has been cast for the time being aside. 
The buying may be classified into two kinds. 
It is either based on rosy anticipation of the 
value of stocks next year and in years to 
come; or it is out and out purchasing today 
with the purpose of reselling at a higher 
price tomorrow. The latter is an exciting 
and acrobatic exercise which need not detain 
us; the tragedy of it is that the least skilful, 
those who will fall at the last jump, are those 
who can least afford to participate in the 
pastime. 

But in considering the buying based on the 
belief that most stocks, particularly those of 
the larger corporations, will be worth vastly 
more in years to come, one deals with a defi- 
nite economic philosophy which seems to 
thrive mightily on the soil of the United 
States. It is best expressed by the advice 
so often quoted, “Don’t be a bear on the 
United States”. This is an inspiring coun- 
sel of optimism and if the great financier to 
whom it is credited had delivered himself 
of many more such aphorisms he doubtless 
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could have rivaled the newspaper syndicate 
dispensers of sunshine and enjoyed popular- 
ity in quarters where he never achieved it 
during his lifetime. But of course it is pre- 
posterous and dishonest toadvance this really 
constructive philosophy as justification for 
the effort of a stock market to crowd several 
years’ progress into one. The line of busi- 
ness increase unfortunately is not a straight 
one, though it always inclines upward; it is 
made jagged by recessions. And those who 
try to ride up each incline to its very end are 
likely to be impaled on the point. 


The Philosophy of Excess Speculation 

As typical of this philosophy, which has 
dominated the speculative movement and 
which during the past few months has 
erected a superstructure of excesses on a 
market which in its beginning was an ex- 
pression of easy money and a reduced ap- 
praisal of the earning power of capital, may 
be cited an analysis which has been so widely 
distributed and carries so much authority 
that it must have had some effect. This 
analysis reviews the remarkable business 
progress and the changed economic condi- 
tions of the past five years, and surveys the 
price advances which have occurred in se- 
curities in that time. It then predicts that 
the next five years will prove to be fully as 
stable and constructive, and that by 1933 
today’s prices of numerous issues will look 
absurdly cheap to us, just as 1923 prices 
now look absurdly low to us. The reasons 
set forth are as follows: 

1. The steady increase in the wealth and 
savings of the American people, creating a 
plethora of capital. 

2. Reduced requirements of capital in 
carrying on business, due to hand-to-mouth 
buying and smaller inventories. 

3. The recovery of bond prices, which has 
“added immensely to the available capital 
supply.” 

4. Increased stability of business; confi- 
dence that financial panics are a thing of the 
past and that large scale, scientific methods 
have come to stay. 

5. Stable or slightly declining wholesale 
price trends, inhibiting speculative inflation 
in business enterprise. 

6. Stability and return to normal of Eu- 


rope, and probability of a long period of 
peace. 

7. Increase in the number of investors jr 
corporate enterprise, and increased prefer. 
ence for stocks. 


It is possible to take exceptions to one or}: 


two of these items, but they would be im. 
material to the point which should really be 
made. That is this: Such a long-time proph- 
ecy, issued at a time when so many are 
dazzled by their own easy profits or by enyy 
of their neighbors’, has inevitably been con- 
strued as a justification for purchases at 
present prices, irrespective of the buyer's 
willingness or ability to hold on until the 
prophecy shall be fulfilled. The short-time 
outlook is engulfed in the philosophy of 
riding upward and onward with the progress 
of the United States. Is there any difference 
between the extremes to which that philoso- 
phy can carry speculators and those to which 
the eagerness to ride upward and onward 
with the progress of Florida carried an army 
in that state only two or three years ago? 
And can the outcome fail to be the same? 
The difficulties of acting on this philoso- 

phy—with which, it should be emphasized, 
no healthy person should disagree—are not 
confined to its fostering of extremes of spec- 


ulation, now that the public mind has been | 


inflamed by it. There is also the difficulty 


of selecting the right vehicle on which to 


ride. It is easy to look back five years and 
pick out stocks which have advanced 500 to 
800 per cent. in that time but it is not so 
easy to select those which will show similar 
advances during the next five years. Even 
the soundest of investments lacks complete 
permanence; there have been times in our 
history when the bonds of companies operat- 
ing canal systems, and later those running 
ferry boats between New York and Brook- 
lyn, or the elevated steam railroads in the 
city, were the highest type of investments 
available. But they dropped to worthless- 
ness. Thus the obligation to keep abreast, 
to shift into the new industries when they 
threaten to supplant old ones, lies always 
upon the investor. Yet how select the in- 
dividual companies in new industries? It 
is estimated that some two thousand cor- 
porations have been organized to manufac- 
ture automobiles since the beginnings of 
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the industry, but the automobile manufac- 
turers who are now making money can al- 
And 
‘among the derelicts of the past thirty years 
were very many whose origins seemed more 
‘promising than the successful ones of today. 
If precedent is a guide, the history of the 
radio and airplane industries will at least 
traverse this field though in this era of 
bigger business, and considering the limita- 
tions that hedge the airplane, the propor- 
tion of failures will probably be not so enor- 
mous. 

This may seem like a counsel of despair. 
It is not, and is not so set forth. It is pre- 
sented only to bring into relief the wilder- 
ness into which the investor who departs 
from sound principles may wander. The 
search for profit through correct anticipa- 
tion of the far distant future is a part of al- 
most every investment, of course, for it is 
one test of the soundness of the purchase. 
But other tests of soundness should not be 
abandoned for that one, and for present 
prices of the speculative stock favorites 
there is no other justification. 


The Immediate Future 


It would probably be a blessing for most 
investors, therefore, if for the present they 
could divest themselves of this belief in the 
long-time appreciation of shares in large 
corporate enterprises and examine the finan- 
cial situation for the light it may shed on the 
more immediate future. Superficially the 
picture is full of warnings, and they are not 
tempered greatly by examination of the 
fundamentals. Taking the surface indica- 
tions first, they include a volume of trading 
on the Stock Exchange which has more than 
once approached 5,000,000 shares daily, 
which on one occasion left the ticker sev- 
enty-nine minutes behind the market at its 
close, and which has so taxed the ability of 
brokerage houses to handle the business that 
the Saturday holiday had become a regular 
innovation until the Exchange hit upon the 
expedient of curtailing the daily _trading 
hours—an emergency measure to last for 
only a limited period of time. Accompany- 
ing the heavy trading was a continuing ex- 
pansion of brokers’ loans, which week after 
week gained more than $100,000,000 until 


the Federal Reserve Board’s statement of 
the total stood on May 16 at $4,502,000,000, 
a gain of $1,571,000,000 in the course of a 
year and a figure which may well stand as a 
record for some time. The great increase in 
these loans reflects a transfer of stocks from 
owners who have not been borrowing on 
them, to those who are, a significant element 
of weakness. 

It is pointed out that these brokers’ loans 
represent a lower percentage of the total 
market value of listed stocks than has been 
reached at previous times when the market 
aroused less apprehension. That is true, 
but it is hardly germane. In a proper ap- 
praisal of the situation the amount of money 
loaned upon stocks should be compared not 
to the quotations of the stocks—and quota- 
tions should not be confused with real 
values—but to the total supply of uninflated 
credit available. And there is no doubt but 
that the increase in bank loans during recent 
months has outrun the accumulation of real 
capital within the country, and that by far 
the greatest portion of the increase has gone 
into those same brokers’ loans and _ their 
companion loans on securities outside of New 
York City. Thus there had been an ex- 
pansion in the loans, discounts and invest- 
ments of the reporting member banks of the 
Federal Reserve system, constituting per- 
haps forty per cent. of the outstanding bank 
credit of the country, from the first of the 
year to the middle of May, of more than 
$700,000,000, of which about $200,000,000 
had been in commercial loans and the re- 
mainder ‘n loans upon securities and invest- 
ments. As compared with a year earlier 
the comparison is even more striking, for 
there had been a gain of over $2,000,000,000 
in total outstanding credit, of which only 
$340,000,000 was in commercial loans. 
This gain outruns the normal rate of ex- 
pansion of bank credit; but that in itself is 
perhaps not as significant as the concentra- 
tion of the increased credit in the securities 
markets. 


Checks on Expansion 
The Federal Reserve Banks are now 
making a continuous effort to control or 
check this expansion. The advance in their 
rediscount rates to 4 per cent. which was 
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made earlier in the year has been followed 
by another advance to 4!o per cent. To 
make the rate advances effective they have 
compelled the member banks to resort to 
the rediscount privilege to maintain their 
required reserves, for they have sold since 
the first of the vear over $350,000,000 of 
their holdings of Government securities. 
Bills discounted have increased about $300,- 
000,000, and as the percentage of paper 
eligible for rediscount in the banks’ port- 
folios has decreased steadily the ultimate 
objective of this trend will be to force the 
banks to curtail their loans on securities, 
which are not eligible for rediscount. 
ing the same period the country has lost 
some $250,000,000 of gold and it is believed 
that the year’s total exports will reach 
$400,000,000, reducing the holdings to the 
lowest figure in about five years. The for- 
eign exchanges continue firm and the chance 
that the gold movement will soon reverse 
itself seems slight. 

All these trends work harmoniously to- 
ward the same end: firmer money. And it 
has already arrived. Time loans on securi- 
ties on the New York Stock Exchange have 
advanced to 5!9 per cent., the highest figure 
in several years, and a rate which is about 
double the average yield on representative 
stocks. If the stock market were still what 
many claim it is, a market based on abun- 
dance of credit and a “plethora of capital”, 
it would have reversed its trend before this. 
As a matter of fact it ceased several months 
ago to be a “money market”, properly 
priced in relation to the capital seeking in- 
vestment, and the superstructure of specu- 
lative excess that has been erected has de- 
fied money trends, not reflected them. 

A corollary of the advance in money has 
heen a decline in bonds to the lowest prices 
of the year. The opportunity for a transfer 
of funds from stocks into bonds is therefore 
even more advantageous than it has hitherto 
heen. If and when stocks decline they will 
relieve the pressure on the money markets, 
tending to hold bonds steady or to advance 
them again. 


The Part Played by the Federal Reserve 


It must be understood that the destiny of 
money is in the hands of the Federal Reserve 


Dur- - 


Banks to an exceptional extent. They wil 
as usual keep their ears cocked toward Ey 
rope, toward the farmer, and incidentally 
perhaps, toward the events of a Presidentia’ 
year. If the stock market had heeded th 
warning of the rediscount rate advance last 
January, and if the sale of Government se 
curities then begun had been effective, money 
probably would not be as firm now. Nor 
mally May is a month of declining rate 

Dearer money here is an “unfriendly act” 
toward Europe; it tends to weaken the es 
changes and to make it more difficult for t! 

European central banks to obtain the gola 
they want unless it is offset by hig... rates 
there, which are inimical to reviving busines. 
Considering the farmer, his demands for 
credit are heaviest during the autumn when 
his crops move to market, and it is the policy 
of the Reserve system to keep rates as cheap 
as possible at that time, eliminating the 
seasonal advance of pre-Reserve days 
Politically, too, cheaper rates and ric: 

markets would be welcome during the ea. 

fall. Is it therefore unlikely that the key- 
note of Federal Reserve policy is that a sw’, 

tary check to stock speculation should ' 

administered now, and the markets and the 
banking position reduced to a more stabie 
basis in order that improvement may come 
later? Better a decline now and recovery ” 


the fall than a continued advance now anda 


disastrous break in the fall. Insofar as it is 
in the power of the Reserve System to cot 
pel events they will probably work ou' 
along these lines. 


Rumor of Mergers 

It is customary in the securities markt 
to find a reason for any break when it occurs 
If the news supplies nothing importah. 
enough, whatever it does supply is magnified 
into sufficient prominence. Perhaps te 
break in stocks this time, if it has started 
will hereafter be associated with the refusal 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
approve the Van Sweringens’ railroad merget 
plans in so far as they related to the + 
By those who are wedded to the axiom that 
the whole can equal only the sum ot « 
parts the responsiveness of the stock market 
to mergers and rumors of mergers—an¢! 
conversely to failure of mergers—must be 
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considered a curious phenomenon. 
} some basis in fact in that a merger may in- 
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It has 


of Washington another holding corporation 
is functioning, forging a chain of banking 


ly ‘deed make possible greater economies and — institutions. And there are others elsewhere. 
ia | greater profits, and that in the process of | These corporations are doubtless in no way 
the Be merging certain assets may be distributed responsible for the eager buying of the public 
= to stockholders which otherwise would re- following which they have attracted, but 
Es main locked up. But the real reason is the stocks of banks affected by their opera- 
ne that a merger is something to be talked tions have been far in the van of the great 
°F ‘about; it advertises a corporation; it makes _ rise in the price of bank stocks that has oc- 
“ < speculators receptive to the buying sug- curred in the past year or so. There is 
. { gestion; it supplies a rallying point for bull much cause for believing that the prices of 
. | “orces. these stocks have outrun reason as far, and 
, ” In 1927 there were 828 mergers and re- overdiscounted the future to as great an 
ola align ts of public utility companies; extent, as the prices of some of the shares 
doubtless they were responsible in great part _ listed on the Stock Exchange. 
” ior the advances in public utility stocks. Nothing has been said of the state of busi- 
for Lately bank mergers have come to the fore. ness. It is in a period of watchful waiting. 
a The activities of the Bancitaly Corporation It is entering upon the usual seasonal de- 
ey are known to all readers of the financial cline, and it is hardly possible now to de- 
- pages. (See also the leading article in this | termine whether that decline will be more or 
we number of this Review.) In the State — less extensive than usual. 
he 
ne 
AFETY and regularity of 
ts income in connection with 
investments are determ- 
ut OTIS & CO. ined largely by the ability of the 

| Established 1899 underwriter to arrange the proper 

| terms of financing. The assets 
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Cleveland Stock Exchange 
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Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


and income of the municipality 
or corporation should govern this 
just as in a loan made by an in- 


dividual. 


Our activities in the underwriting 


CLEVELAND field since 1899 have afforded us 
to New York Chicago valuable experience in safeguard- 
rer Denver Detroit tm t b c tl 

| ing your investments by correctly 
sat Toledo Columbus analyzing proposed new financing 
and thus rendering constructive 
anton assillon : 

Me Colorado Springs financial aid. 
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AS OTHERS SEE IT 


The Bitter Cry of the Boobery 
SIR: 

Once in so often I pause to scan the covers 
of the “highbrow” reviews in the hope that 
perhaps one article out of the fifteen or 
twenty there displayed may be worth read- 
ing, but I am rarely rewarded. Picture 
then my delight on seeing on the cover of the 
January Norru American Review im- 
bedded among contributions on Hoover, 
Farm Prices, Mayor Walker, Ultraviolet 
Rays, Silk Stockings, The Hall of Fame, 
King James's Bible and Athletics for Girls a 
four page gem entitled The Sorrows of Menc- 
ken, described in By Way of Introduction as 
“a stinging rebuke to a literary poseur”’. 

Having barely recovered from reading 
The Man Who Knew Coolidge, | need scarcely 
say that this rebuke stung me into a re- 
newed and uncontrollable fit of merriment. 
Whether it has had the same effect on Mr. 
Mencken I cannot say; I can but hope that 
he has met it with such resources of equanim- 
ity as he has been able to muster. 

I trust I shall not be accused of idle persi- 
flage when I confess that for one irresponsi- 
ble second while reading the “Sorrows” I had 
a fantastic suspicion that they must have 
been written by Mr. Sinclair Lewis under 
an elvish nom-de-guerre. Even now I am 
far from convinced that this is not the 
case. Similar hoaxes have been successfully 
launched in the past. There are flashes of 
humor in Miss Ely’s article that are strangely 
reminiscent of Sinclair’s exotic wit; for in- 
stance, her reference to “our absurd chivalry 
of 1917”, America’s insistence on being 
“useful and altruistic”, and in “putting 
faith and will power above barren mental 
cerebration”™. One recalls extracts from the 
magazine advertisement pages quoted in 
Babbitt that were quite asfunny. And then 
the reference to Lewis himself in the sentence 
“Self-acknowledged star pupil of Mencken- 


ism, Lewis incorporates his master’s theories 
into novels which put the dunce cap on 
America and condemn her to the dark corner 
as the world’s most imbecile race”. I find it 
difficult to think that anyone but Lewis 
could have put this priceless sentence in the 
mouth of Miss Ely. 

It is not necessary to discuss all the points 
raised, but I may perhaps cite one compre- 
hensive thought that occurs to me every 
time I hear the familiar bleat about “con- 
structive” democracy, with its hallelujah re- 
ligions and its forward-looking he-denizens. 
What, in God's name are they constructing? 
A nation of Gracchi or a nation of Lowell 
Schmalz’s? Is it the aim and object of 
humanity to produce a race of mental and 
physical supermen, or a race of fat-bellied 
Babbitts? Is the world really improved by 
greenbacks, telephones, typewriters, auto- 
mobiles, aéroplanes, skyscrapers, movies and 
open plumbing? In what respect can they 
compare with Culture, Beauty, Art or with 
mental, physical or moral Excellence? The 
world today pullulates with well fed jack- 
asses. 

In thus dissecting the “Sorrows” I am not 
thumbing my nose at its author so much as 
at that vast army of nincompoops that in- 
habit the world today, and especially the 
part humorously dubbed “civilized”, that 
army which, according to Havelock Ellis, 
will soon not even have standing room on the 
habitable globe. It is an army of fear and 
innocence, futility, envy and resentment of 
all superior things, in effect the army of 
mediocrity. 

F. W. Murr. 
Mexico City, Mexico. 


Were He Not a Good Fellow 
Sir: 
The Hon. Arthur Capper says in your 
May issue, “Charles Curtis, himself, would 
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be President. He would be no mere rubber 
stamp for the use of those with selfish inter- 
ests to serve.” 

If the seemingly impossible happened, to 
the extent of elevating Curtis to the Presi- 
dency, I maintain that he would be a “rub- 
ber stamp” to just the extent which his judg- 
ment dictated in the premises. The greatest 
factor of his success has always been his 
phenomenal accuracy in judging contempo- 
raneous values in the game he was play- 
ing. 

The writer lived in this district before 
Arthur Capper came with the reputation of 
being a “snappy cub reporter” from the 
super-snappy city of Chicago and took up 
work on The Topeka Daily Capital, which had 
the habit of making “a god” of one of their 
number and later deserting him. At that 
time a Swede then at the head of Bethany 
College said that Kansas was destined to 
send one of her sons to the presidency in the 
near future. Yet Curtis would never let 
them make “a god” of him. If he knows 
more of the personal lives of his legislative 
associates than any else in Washington, he 
has never used this knowledge to become 
openly nasty. However it would be un- 
Curtislike not to let them know that he had 
something which he could use, and probably 
would, were he not a good fellow. 

Epwin M. Case. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Review's Apology 

From The Rawlins Republican, Wyoming 

Tue Nortu American Review has offered 
an apology for the libelous article entitled 
Reducing States to Territories which appeared 
in the March issue of that magazine. In 
this the magazine is doing the right thing and 
one that is manly. In the telegram to Gov- 
ernor Emerson the editor said he recognized 
the justice of the demands contained and de- 
sired to offer sincere apologies. He further 


said he could only justify the acceptance for 
publication by quoting The State Tribune's 
phrase that “accidents happen in the best 
regulated families”. 

All publishers are confronted by the same 
thing—publishing facts that are given from 


good authority and by supposedly the most 
responsible people. Accidents in this respect 
do happen in the best of the papers and maga- 
zines and the test of the metal comes in the 
alacrity of the editors to make what amends 
they can. In apologizing and making a 
correction in the May number, Tae Norru 
American Review is doing an honorable 
act. 


Hatred of the Gringo 
SIR: 

Bishop Pascual Diaz has set forth his side 
with great clarity in Tuk NortH AMERICAN 
Review. His idea is that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment wants to separate definitely the 
Church—any denomination—and State. 
Yet I do not hear the Bishop or any of his 
fellows saying anything about the real why 
of the late unpleasantness. 

The Mexican Government does not want 
the Church sticking its nose into the Govern- 
ment’s affairs, and, knowing how much the 
Catholic Church does love to do that, it has 
taken steps to emasculate that tendency at 
its source. No half measures about it; the 
Government knows its Church. In the reign 
of Porfirio Diaz I went down inte Mexico on 
some mining deals. I found an almost uni- 
versal hatred of the “Gringo” (American), 
I also found that other nationalities were 
tolerated and even encouraged, especially the 
English and the German. I was even told 
that I would get along much better with the 
common people if I passed as an English- 
man. Beginning to ask reasons for the 
hatred extended toward my countrymen, I 
was informed that race prejudice had been 
fostered ever since the Mexican War, and 
that the hatred had been instilled by the 
Catholic priests into the illiterate Mexican 
people. Result, the average lower class 
Mexican regards us as barbarians. Presi- 
dent Diaz frowned on education for the mass. 
Why? He knew that when the mass 
became educated, the Church would lose its 
power. But he couldn't keep the better 
class Mexicans from sending their children 
abroad to be educated. It is that class that 
is the Government in Mexico today. 

G. Boypen. 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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AS OTHERS SEE IT 


Permanent Prosperity 
Sims 

I am writing to tell you that [ look forward 
with keen interest for each new issue of THe 
North American Review. The Cracker 
Barrel Philosopher is great! The * Deacon” 
and “Ma” are lovable characters and the 
clear insight and knowledge of human nature 
attributed to the Deacon, as well as the 
flashes of humor (not wit) and wisdom with 
which he explodes delusions are captivat- 
ing. 

Mr. Lewis H. Haney’s article is very in- 
teresting. Is it too much to ask that he con- 
tribute another article in which he should 
present his conclusions definitely, not neces- 
sarily as gospel truth, but as conclusions log- 
ically drawn from the facts: Just what does 
he advise doing to usher in permanent pros- 
perity? Is there such a thing as a fair wage? 
What is the cause of industrial depression? 
Does anyone know how to explain just what 
is wrong when we have unemployment? 
Who is to blame? What is the preventa- 
tive? 

The solution of the problem, if solution 
there be, would seem to imply steady em- 
ployment, a certain wage to labor and a 
profit to capital, which should be fair in both 
cases. I see no objection to a variation in the 
number of dollars earned as profit, whether 
of increase or decrease, just so the real value 
of the dollar, the purchasing power, varies 
but little or not at all, if that is possible to 
arrange. 

Mr. Haney seems to intend the reader to 
draw a certain conclusion. I should like 
him to state plainly what he considers the 
obvious conclusion. Has any one passed 
beyond debatable theory? 

J. F. Harrineron. 
Yountville, California. 


A Veteran Reviewer 
Sir: 

I have been a regular reader and sub- 
scriber of Tue Nortu American Revirw 
for more than fifty-five years. From 1893 to 
1904 when I was a medical missionary in 
Siam I never missed an issue. Now I am 


seventy-four years old and retired, having 


served more than twenty vears as a home 
missionary here in California. 

as. 
Pasadena, California. 


The Child Is Father To The Man 
From The Boston Transcript 

Publication in your columns of an article 
on swearing, from THe NortH AMERICAN 
Review, leads me to add a word or two, 
My daughter, aged seventeen, and all her 
sweet-faced friends, express their sentiments 
good and bad with swear words. My boys 
are even more vigorous in their expressions 
and have a more complete and varied vocab- 
ulary, No harm so far but—I'm learning to 
swear, and becoming an adept. I found my- 
self telling my son “to drive carefully as that 
was a devil of a hill and the brakes were no 
damned good”; expressions I hear so often 
that I use them unconsciously. Now, gray 
hair and swearing are not becoming, and for 
the good of my generation, I plead for some 
great-spirited person to form “a society to 
prevent middle-aged mothers from becoming 
proficient swearers.” 


The Comment Corner 


Tue Norru American Review is one 
magazine that I cannot be without. Its fair 
and complete presentation of current affairs 
is unusual and of inestimable value. Bound 
they .furnish excellent contemporary 
history. 

Valuable because it combines solidity with 
brevity. 

It has a place of its own, not filled by any 
other magazine. 


An excellent monthly magazine. Articles 
well selected, not too long, interestingly 
written, and on topics of present-day interest. 
The type, paper and general format also are 
very good. As long as you keep the maga- 
zine up to its present standard I shall want 
it. 
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